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VISITOR AND VISITED. 
Il. 
VISITED. 


S hospitality a duty? Let us pull to pieces 
this one of the dear old “taken-for- 
granteds,” and examine it, section by 
section. Holy Writ so abounds with 
commendation and re-commendation of 
it that we must put the Canon, with num- 
berless lesser authorities into the back- 
ground, and turn our eyes steadfastly 
from beholding them while reconstruct- 
ing our basis. Thus stands our syllo- 
gism: 1. A man’s most valuable earthly 
possession is his ome,—the term includ- 
ing the satisfaction he has in the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts, pleasures and sweet, 
wholesome affections which make up do- 

mestic life. 2. The obligation to love his neighbor as him- 
self, to do good and to communicate of what has been freely 
given to him is second only to the duty of love to God. 

The conclusion is foregone. 

“Use hospitality without grudging,” wrote the fisherman 
Apostle, mindful, it may be, of certain unrecorded passages 
in his itinerant ministry. The revisers have weakened the 
injunction in rendering the last word “unmurmuring.” The 
heart-giving, frank and free, makes the ungracious dole of 
hand and lip impossible. The fact has ugly significance that, 
with the increase of beauty and luxury in our homes, the 
practice of the generous virtue has declined into a Crusoeish 
disposition to draw in our doorsteps after us when we enter 
our abodes. The latchstring that always hung on the out- 
side has been superseded by spring-bolt and patent key. 
@lhis is not pessimistic platitude. The era of machinery 
throws adjustable bands about hearts, reels off, marks and 
delivers sympathies and courtesies to order, each package 
bearing the stamp, “R. S. V. P.” Should payment be with- 
held, it is understood that no more goods will be delivered to 
that address. We “receive” and “entertain” on a debit and 
creciit system ; invite our friends to accept our hospitality be- 
cause it is expected of us, less than because we want to see 
them or they would like to meet us. 

Sometimes this is sheer selfishness ; oftener indolent indif- 
ference ; oftenest, because our lives are so full and fast that 
the cozy nooks once sacred to social intercourse are done 
away with. This is as it should be if the chief end of man be 
to make himself comfortable. The nobler living, rounded 
into perfection, grows to be thus by spending and being 
spent for others. From this platform, hospitality becomes 
both duty and privilege. I cannot afford, in justice to my- 
self, not to ask my friends to my house, and make them 
happy while there. The general principal cannot be contro- 


verted. How and when to do these things is a question to be 
answered differently in various latitudes, but a few rules hold 
good everywhere. To begin with, dismiss as a silly fallacy, 
however embrowned it may be with age, the idea of treating 
a visitor “quite as one of the family.” As the countryman 
said when offered bread-and-butter at a Delmonico lunch, 
they “can get ‘hat at home.” Abroad, they look for a 
change of diet. 

When a young girl and one of a gay party at an old Vir- 
ginia country house, I was invited to pass some days at 
another a few miles away. The invitation was given in 
person by the planter and his wife, and included two other 
girls, visitors with myself at the hospitable mansion. 

“Come and spend a week—two weeks—a month, if you 
can!” we were bidden. “The longer you stay, the happier 
we shall be. We never make strangers of our friends, but 
consider them a part of the family.” 

Our engagements allowed us to promise but three days, 
and with this understanding, we went at the appointed time. 

The chate/aine met us at the door, was “delighted to see” 
us, directed a maid to show us up to our rooms, and told us to 
“feel entirely at home.” We wished ourselves there in very 
truth fifty times before nightfall. Our hostess and her three 
daughters sat on the vine-shaded piazza with their needle- 
work, and, after we had found chairs for ourselves, chatted 
gayly together, of people we did not know, and places we had 
never heard of, but chiefly of personal and family affairs. 
They were vivacious, sometimes witty, but, lacking the key, 
we were more bored than amused by their fersifage. A 
couple of children varied the performances by rushing 


_ against us in their romps, tumbling over our feet and wiping 


fruit-stained fingers on our white gowns. 

At meals, which were abundant and elegant, we were 
served in order of age, the mother and two elder daughters 
before us, and the table talk ran on brightly without refer- 
ence, near or remote, to the new-comers. The after-dinner 
siesta of the whole party was alluded to, incidentally, as 
a household habit before we were left to find our way to 
our chambers, and we saw nothing more of our entertainers 
until supper time. 

The gardens were fine, and we might ramble in them if we 
chose, but the recreation was not suggested any more than 
the noble library was opened to us as a help against ennui. 
One of the daughters, accompanied by a groom, went to ride 
in the late afternoon; the father took a second to drive early 
the next morning, without apology to those who were left 
behind. All three practised their music, which was excellent, 
for two hours at a time. Two of them sang and played 
together well and spent most of the evening at the piano, 
leaving us free to talk or listen at our pleasure, while their 
mother knitted placidly on one side of the center-table, the 
third daughter playing chess with her father on the other. It 
was an amiable, affectionate home group; as happy in and 
among themselves, as good health and spirits and easy 
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circumstances could make them. They took no more notice 
of us in our character as guests than if we had been bodiless 
spirits instead of pleasure-loving girls who had left a merry 
circle in which we were made much of, for this nondescript 
existence. 

So lost and homesick were we that, on the morning of the 
second day, we watched for the passing of the country post- 
man, and privily despatched a note to the mother of one of 
the trio, begging her to contrive an excuse for sending for us 
that evening. . This she managed so cleverly that not one of 
the free-and-easy party suspected why our visit was abridged, 
or that we had an irrational prejudice against being made an 
(unconsidered) part of the family. : 

Since then_I have never believed people who tell me that 
they “do not like to be made company of.” Reason enjoins 
that one should fly his own colors, in and out of port. Being 
an integral part of one household, he can enter no other 
except as a guest, nor would he if he could. 

It follows as a necessity, if you would treat your visitors as 
such, that you must know when they are coming, and the 
length of their stay, in order to prepare a fitting welcome. 
The English define both these points in giving invitations, 
thereby sparing the guests needless perplexity. If you say 
explicitly, “Can you come to us on Monday, the 18th of 
this month, and remain until Friday of the same week?” your 
friend is sure that for the specified period she occupies her own 
place and not that of some one else who cannot come until she 
has gone, while you can put your domestic affairs into such a 
shape that you can thoroughly enjoy intercourse with her. 

The fashion of “At Home” days is gaining favor rapidly 
with those who once condemned it as formal and subversive 
of genuine friendliness. The woman who engraves the name 
of a certain day, afternoon or evening, on her visiting cards 
as the time when she is ready and glad to receive calls, says, 
in effect, that she appreciates the desire of her acquaintances 
to see her; sets too high a value on their time and hers to 
risk the loss of a visit. She, furthermore, marks her recogni- 
tion of the duty of hospitality by resigning a stated portion of 
the week to the performance of the grateful task. Her 
visitors are never doubtful as to the chances of inconven- 
iencing her or of finding her within doors. She belongs, by 
choice, on that day to all who will come, and, being prepared 
to receive them, will be disappointed if they stay away. Any 
one, except a very intimate friend, is guilty, however unwit- 
tingly, of impertinence in presenting himself at any other 
season unless by especial permission. People who have 
never taken the pains to think twice of this view of the sub- 
ject have a way of saying, ‘“‘ Let me call sometime when I can 
see more of you,—have you all to myself; I ate reception 
days.” One must be very sure of his own attractions who 
thus proposes, uninvited, to absorb the entire attention, for 
even an hour, of an always busy and useful mistress of a 
family. If she, with fullest knowledge of her occupations 
and desires, chooses to appoint the season for receiving the 
outer world, her wishes will be respected by well-bred 
acquaintances. It argues presumption and fatuous self-con- 
ceit for one to assume that Ae can never be unwelcome. 

The opposite extreme of treating a guest with too little 
ceremony, is to burden him with attention. Some kindly 
folk would seem to imagine that their friends part with indi- 
viduality as soon as the shadow of the hospitable roof 
envelops them. The determination to amuse, to feed, to fill 
them, body and mind, with entertainment during every hour 
of their sojourn is obvious at every turn. To insist that he 
whom you delight to honor shall eat twice as much as he 
wants, and does not know what he prefers to take on his 
plate, should see things he cares nothing for; drive when he 
would rather walk ; sail, when he abhors aquatic sports from 


the depths of an agonized stomach ; that he shall be diveried 
when he longs to be alone with his own thoughts for «ne 
precious half-hour of the twenty-four that make up his 
waking day—is benevolent torture. 

Study your friend’s likes and proclivities, addressing your 
ingenuity to the attempt to make him happy in his way. in- 
stead of forcing him to feign satisfaction with yours. |: js 
quite as possible to bore him by giving him a surfeit of y ur 
society as by allowing him to seek amusement in reading. or 
a solitary ramble in the direction chosen by himself. If he 
comes to you tired, let him rest. Should he be loquacicus, 
listen while he has his say. So far from considering ) ou 
stupid because you sit by, attentive and mute while he tu ns 
his heart and brain inside out, he will be likely to comm: nd 
you as the prince of conversationalists. The definition of 
Bore, ‘One who talks so much of Azmself that he gives \ ou 
no chance to talk of yourself,” is one of the best things that 
has been said in this century. See to it that you are ‘he 
bored, rather than the bore, when the relations are those of 
host and visitor. ; 

It is so impolite to discuss persons and topics in the p*s- 
ence of those to whom these are unfamiliar that one mar) «|s 
to hear it done every day by people who should know so 
much better. If the name of a stranger, or reference to an 
incident or event of which your guest is ignorant, be iniro- 
duced in the course of conversation, address a word of 
apology or explanation to him, and speedily turn the talk to 
what would interest him more. 

The ability to make your home the favorite resort of the 
people you most desire to attract, is a thing to be coveted. 
It is no mean ambition to wish to have the knack, talent, 
genius,—sometimes it is all three,—of “entertaining” well. 
The road to success here is short and straight; it is forget/ul- 
ness of self in the intent and effort to please and interest 
those who have come to ée pleased and interested. This is 
what makes certain houses and hosts “delightful” to all 
classes and conditions of visitors. The want of it may result 
in impressing the invited with your superiority to themse!\es 
in position, knowledge or riches, but, as a rule, even toacies 
of an humble mind and one’s most affectionate friends do not 
like to be put at a disadvantage. 

There are sensible people in civilized communities who 
comprehend that a woman who is worth visiting may have 
stated work to do that cannot be entirely laid aside for weeks, 
or days, for the delight of a favorite guest’s companions!:'p. 
The visitor who cannot see this is an absorbent of the 
spongiest type. Make your invitations to her as few as is 
compatible with policy. 

While giving your friends graciously of your best, avoid tie 
appearance of “ putting yourself out” to accomplish this end. 
Let the flow of hospitality be that of the mountain spring, not 
the forcing pump. 

“The first course was roasted hostess,” said a wicked 
satirist of a dinner party. Your guests will not easily forgive 
themselves if they remark so entire a change in your eve'y- 
day manner of living as argues an extraordinary press «1d 
strain upon yourself and helpers. However skillful may >¢ 
your endeavor to bring up “the style” of your establishm-nt 
to the level of one which has an underpinning of five tines 
your income, you cannot achieve a counterfeit that \. Il 
deceive others. Strike the true key in the beginning, and :!o 
not change it. Be yourse/f, and keep what belongs to, anc is 
of you, in just harmony. 

Bear in mind that Recreation, Repose, Refreshment, «re 
the Blessed Three that should attend upon the stranger or 
acquaintance within your gates. The hospitality that comes 
short of this is a misnomer. 

—Marion 
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in Goopo HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN AND ABOUT THE SICK ROOM—I. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 
PREMONITIONS OF ILLNESS. 


HE house mother should be on the 
watch to detect the first symptoms 
of indisposition in her family. A 
feeling of languor and weariness 
precedes almost all attacks of ill- 
ness, generally there is also head- 
ache and loss of appetite. 
indications are attended to in time 
serious mischief ‘may be prevented, 
or if this is impossible the severity 
of the disease may be lessened. 


nature’s remedies, and if these are 
applied in time none others may be 
necessary. 


ventilated room where plenty of fresh air is admitted from 
open windows. If in winter the temperature can be regu- 
lated by artificial heat from an open fire, or otherwise as 
most convenient, and the window lowered from the top. 
In summer, the blinds, or awnings, should be arranged to ex- 
clude the direct rays of the sun. The patient should be en- 
couraged to sleep as much as possible and never awakened 
on any pretence. If there are children in the house they should 
be kept out of the room. When there is headache, or pain in 
the eyes reading must be prohibited and very few visitors ad- 
mitted. A warm sponge bath should be given in the morn- 
ing, and a very light breakfast: oatmeal gruel, bread and 
milk, a cup of cocoa, or tea, with a soda biscuit. If there is 


no improvement as the day goes on the food must be very 


simple and given in small quantities. The difficulty may 
arise from an over-burdened stomach which requires rest be- 
fore it can recover tone. When there is nausea, fasting for 
some hours should be tried and then a few spoonfuls of cold 
milk and lime water given cautiously. When the head is hot 
relief can be obtained by wringing a strip of linen out of ice 
water and laying a single thickness on the forehead. In this 
case the feet will probably be cold and should have bottles of 
hot water wrapped in flannel put to them. If the throat is 
sore a strip of flannel may be wrung out of cold water and 
bound around it covered with a cotton bandage. If there is 
only slight inflammation this will relieve it. When there is 
constipation a simple enema of warm water may be given as 
safer than any purgative medicine. Noone should be allowed 
to sleep in the same bed with a person who is even slightly 
indisposed. The invalid will rest more quietly alone, and it 
is not fair to expose anyone to the chance of possible infec- 
tion. If there is no improvement in a few days a physician 
should be sent for as the case is beyond home treatment. It 
is better to call in a doctor ten times unnecessarily than once 
to delay summoning him until it is too late for him to be of 
use. In China a physician’s fee is ten cents a visit and his 
patients act upon the principle of no cure no pay. Medical 
a vice is more expensive with us and the cost deters some 
prudent people from having it for what they consider insuffi- 
cient causes. The prescription of a competent, trustworthy 
doctor in the early stages of a disease may be the means of 
preventing a serious illness and is worth far more than is ever 
asked for it. When a physician is called in, his directions 
should be implicitly followed. There is not the slightest use 
in entrusting the case to him and then acting upon one’s own 
judgment whether to carry out his orders or not. It is unfair 
both to him and to the sufferer as the success of the treat- 
ment depends upon its being faithfully administered. Every 


If these | 
| person in the hands of an inexperienced nurse. 


| 


doctor can call to mind scores of cases in which recovery has 
been retarded, or rendered impossible, by disobedience to 
his orders. The home nurse does not always understand the 
great importance of what seem to her trifles. ‘‘ The doctor 
said she was not to get out of bed, but she is quite strong, I 
am sure it cannot hurt her to sit up for a minute,” she says to 
herself. It is true her patient may be strong enough to 
bear the fatigue of sitting up without injury, but in that mo- 


| ment she may have a chill which will put her back for weeks, 


or cause what might have been a light case to end fatally. 
Imprudences in diet are a fruitful source of injury to the sick 
The sufferer 


| fancies that a little of some favorite article of food would 
| taste as it did when good digestion waited on appetite and 


accordingly begs to have it. The nurse thinking that, as there 


7 : 2 | is a craving for it, it cannot do harm, gives it and the patient 
Rest, quiet and suitable diet are | 6 : r & P 


is lucky if he escapes with a fit of nausea. A fond mother 


| gave her little boy just recovering from typhoid fever the in- 


. 2... | side of cheese cakes because he cried for them, and took 
A person who is ailing | reat credit to herself for refusing him the paste 
should be kept in bed in a well | 


The child 
did not die owing to an exceptionally strong digestion, but 
he had a relapse which brought him to death’s door. Shé 
would probably willingly have given her life for his, or cheer- 
fully borne any pain to restore him to health, yet by her 
weakness and want of common sense she not only increased 
his suffering, but imperiled his life. In no way area doctor's 
orders so often disregarded as when he enjoins that a patient 
shall be kept quiet. Wounded animals creep away by them- 
selves to recover or die, but we, more or less fortunate bipeds 
are seldom allowed this panacea of solitude in illness. Sick- 
ness and suffering draw out all that is best of sympathy and 
solicitude in our friends. We are truly grateful for their kind- 
ness, but oh! if they would show it in any other way than by 
coming into our very presence, how many headaches would 
be saved and how much weariness spared. When two or 
three persons get together in a sick room, they forget that 
the conversation which is amusing to them may be anguish 
to the sufferer, too weak to bear the sound of continuous 
talking, or the strain of trying to attend to it. Quiet, means 
that the invalid should see only one person at long intervals 
beside the nurse, and that some one who can be trusted not 
to introduce exciting topics, or in any way to overtax the at- 
tention or the strength. 

Bad air and bad water are fruitful sources of disease. When 
several members of a family are unwell and seem languid 
and depressed, the cause should be sought for and discovered. 
When there is an outbreak of any infectious malady, as diph- 
theria, unless the case can be distinctly traced to contagion 
from a previous case, the sanitary condition of the house and 
its surroundings should be suspected and carefully examined. 
The drinking water may be contaminated by leakage from 
some cesspool, or a defective drain ; sewer gas may be escaping 
into the dwelling through an untrapped pipe, or decaying 
vegetables and refuse in the cellar may be poisoning the air. 
The wise housekeeper does not wait until illness startles her 
to attend to these things, but when it does come its warnings 


should not be disregarded. 
—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Miss PARASOL. 

Miss Parasol was very proud— 
She gave her skirts a flout; 

That she was fairest in the crowd 
She didn’t have a doubt; 

A gust of wind swept from a cloud 
And turned her inside out ! 


—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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SOME SEASONABLE DISHES.—IV. 


SUMMER DESSERTS—FRESH FRUITS. 


RESH ripe fruits served with taste 
and variety form a much more 
healthful and acceptable dessert in 
summer or autumn than pastry, 
puddings, and other home-made 
dainties, many of which are largely 
responsible for the ruin wrought 
upon digestion. 
eration which should be uppermost 
in the mind of the housekeeper is 
the economy of fruit for the table. 
Then the medicinal qualities of 
ripe fruit should be duly consid- 
ered. Lemons and oranges are 
excellent tonics; figs, melons and 

grapes, eaten at breakfast, greatly aid digestion; the mod- 
est little red currant, eaten after meals, is a reliable cure 
for languid depression induced by heat, as well as for head- 
ache and acidity of the stomach. Peaches and pears are 
nourishing food, and may be freely eaten without fear of 
injury to the health. But as appetizing as fruit is, the 
family naturally tire of seeing it served daily in the same 
shape, and with no seeming attempt to preserve its best 
flavor, and to give it a dainty appearance. In the arrange- 
ment of fresh fruits upon the table a great deal of taste may 
be displayed. Center pieces of mixed fruits make a palatable 
dessert, giving, at the same time, an elegant appearance to 
the table. 

All varieties of melons should be placed on ice or in a cool 
cellar as soon as pulled. The ends of watermelons should 
be clipped, then the melon cut across in halves and set up on 
the clipped ends, the pulp to be removed witha spoon. Nut- 
meg melons should be set on the blossom end, and cut from 
the stem downward. 
squares and freely sprinkled with sugar, then set on ice, 
Sliced fruits of any kind are very nice sprinkled with sugar 
an hour before serving, and then with pounded ice. Oranges 
may be served with the skin quartered and turned down, or 
sliced and sprinkled with sugar. If berries are gritty never 
be guilty of the common error of washing them, as it entirely 
destroys the flavor to do so, but pick and wipe them carefully, 
cover with sugar and set on ice. 

In some very stylish houses strawberries are served without 
being hulled. A small bowl of pulverized sugar is served 
with the berries, which are taken by the hull in the fingers 
and dipped in the sugar before eaten. A pyramid of grapes 
made of the different varieties, white, black, purple, green 
and red, make an attractive ornament for the center of the 
table and a delicious dessert. 

Strawberries and Whipped Cream. 

Place a layer of strawberries in a glass dish, cover with pulver- 
ized sugar, and put on another layer of berries, cover the top with 
one pint of thick cream, the whites of three eggs and a teacupful of 
sugar whipped together. 

Arranged Strawberries. 

Cover a bowl of strawberries with sugar and pour over them 
orange juice. Just before serving, sprinkle with pounded ice. 
Peaches and Apples. ‘ 

Cut ripe peaches and well flavored apples in the proportion of 
three peaches to one apple, chop and place in alternate layers. 
Sprinkle with sugar and ice. Eat with whipped cream. 
Raspberries. 

Crush a pint of raspberries with a pint of sugar; beat the whites 
of four eggs ; beat altogether until it stands in a pyramid. 


Another consid- | 


Pineapples should be cut in small | 


Blackberries. 

Roll a quart of large ripe blackberries in sugar; set on the ice, 
Whip a pint of cream, pour over, and serve. 
Currants. 

Select perfect bunches of white and red currants; mix and pile 
ina large glass bowl, sprinkle freely with sugar and set on ice, 
Dip each bunch in sugar as it is eaten. 

Gooseberries. 

Gooseberries should be very ripe, sprinkled with sugar, and eaten 
with cream. 
Raspberry Float. 

Crush a quart of ripe red raspberries with a gill of sugar, beat 
the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, and add gradually a teacup- 
ful of sugar; press the berries through a strainer and beat the juice 
with the egg and sugar until stiff. Drop in spoonfuls in little glass 
fruit dishes. 

Oranges. 

Cut the peels in six or eight equal pieces. Make the incisions 
from the stems downward, peel each half way and bend it to the 
right. Pile the oranges so prepared in a large glass fruit bowl. 
Apple Float. 

Grate a dozen large tart apples; set on ice. Beat toa stiff froth 
the whites of six eggs. Sweeten, and flavor the apples with lemon. 
Mix with the egg and serve. 

Apple Float. 

Stew tart apples, strain and sweeten, flavor with extract of orange. 
Beat the whites of four eggs for every quart of apples. Beat all io- 
gether and set on ice. 

Apple Custard. 

Make a rich custard; toa quart add a pint of grated apples. 
Place in a large bowl and cover the top with whipped cream, over 
which grate nutmeg. 

Apples and Cream. 

Chop or grate half a dozen apples. Sprinkle with sugar and 
pounded ice. Eat with whipped cream. Pears, peaches and 
quinces may be served in this way. 

Peach Pyramid. 

Cut a dozen ripe large peaches in half, peel, and remove the 
stones. Make a syrup, dissolve an ounce of isinglass and stir in; 
fill a mould half full of syrup. Let stand until set; add the peaches 
and more of the syrup; when well set turn out on a flat glass dish. 
Surrounded with flowers, this makes an elegant table ornament. 
Peach Meringue. 

Take a quart of rich cream, thicken with half an ounce of dis- 
solved gelatine. Beat in the whites of four eggs, add half a teacup- 
ful of sugar. Cover a deep bowl with two or three layers of ripe, 
juicy peaches, peeled and sliced, sprinkle with sugar and pour over 
the cream. Then spread lightly with the well beaten white of an 
egg flavored with vanilla. 

Fruit Whip. 

Sweeten to taste, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, or any 
fruit desired. To one quart allow the whites of four eggs wel! 
beaten. Mash the fruit fine and set on ice. Cover with whipped 
cream, mix well, and serve very cold. 

Orange Float. 

One quart of ice lemonade, thickened with half an ounce of gela- 
tine. Spread slices of orange well sugared over the top. Orna- 
ment with méringue flavored with vanilla. 

Orange Souffle. 

Peel and slice half a dozen oranges, place in layers ina larg: 
glass bow] with sugar between, and let stand several hours on the 
ice; whip toa stiff froth a quart of rich cream and pour over. 
Cover the top with a rich méringue. 

Orange Dessert. 

Peel a dozen large oranges, cut in thin slices, remove all the 
seed; sift over a pound of sugar, whip a pint of cream, add th: 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Pour over. Cover the top with slices 
of peeled lemon well sugared. Spread with méringue flavored wit!: 
extract of rose. 

Lemon Float. 

Dissolve a package of gelatine ina quart of water. Add the 
juice of three lemons and the whites of twelve eggs beaten to 4 
froth; put in a pound of sugar. Serve in saucers. 
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Charlotte de Pomme. 
Grate ten sour apples, mix them with two cupfuls of sugar. Line 


| Origmal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


a large dish with slices of sponge cake, turn the apples in, make a | 


hole in the middle and fill with currant jelly. Putin a mold and 
set on the ice for two hours. Turn out ina dish, cover the top with 
slices of sponge cake. Eat with sugar and wine. 

Bananas. 

eel, slice thin, heap on a dish. Serve with powdered sugar and 
whipped cream. 
Pineapples. 

slice thin, mix with powdered sugar. Set on ice. Serve with 
wine. 
Snowflakes. 

Grate a cocoanut into a large glass bowl. Mix with fresh ber- 
rics, peaches or apples. Then cover the top with grated cocoanut 
an] sugar. Serve with whipped cream. 

Pineapple Trifle. 

Soak an ounce of gelatine in a cup of cold water; put intoa bowl 
with two cups of white sugar, one peeled and chopped pineapple, 
a grated nutmeg, the juice and rind of a lemon. Mix and let stand 
an hour, pour on three cupfuls of boiling water, strain and squeeze 


hard. Seton ice to cool. When it jellies, whip the whites of four | 
| would disappear, or they themselves would meet with some 
fatal accident. 


egys and drop in a spoonful ata time, beat well and let harden. 
Cover the top with #éringue in which is mixed grated pineapple. 
Ambrosia. 

Pare and slice half a dozen oranges, lay in a glass bowl, sprinkle 
with sugar and cover with a layer of grated cocoanut. Sprinkle 
more sugar over the top. 

Ambrosia. 

Slice pineapples and oranges in a large bowl, sprinkle with sugar, 
pile in pyramid form, cover thick with grated cocoanut, pour Ma- 
deria wine over, and serve with cake. 

Crystallized Fruits. 

Cherries, grapes, currants, gooseberries, plums and peaches may 
be crystallized. Beat the whites of four eggs, lay the fruit in the 
beaten egg with the stem upward, drain, take out one at a time, dip 
in powdered sugar, place on a paper ina pan and set in a cool 
oven; when the icing becomes firm, pile on a dish and set in a cool 
place. Pears, apples, or quinces, baked and iced are ornamental 
and delicious. 

Lemon or Orange Cream. 

Take one lemon, or two oranges, grate, add one cup of sugar, 
half a cupful of ice water and one cupful of cream; beat the whites 
of three eggs and stir in. Warm a gill of milk, in which mix in two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, let thicken and stir in. Set on ice. 
Whip a quart of cream, flavor with essence of almond and pour 
over. 

Fruit Pyramid. 

Oranges half peeled, bananas, white, red, and purple grapes, with 
pears, make a handsome pyramid. 
Sugar Plums. 

Take wild goose, green gage, or any large, very ripe plums. 
Peel carefully with a small, sharp knife, remove the seed, fill the 
space with sugar, and close; lay the plums in sugar and set in the 
sun, or a cool oven until the sugar melts, then set on ice two hours. 
Eat with rich cream. 

Florida Grape Fruit. 

This fruit, now kept by all first-class fruit dealers in large cities, 
is very refreshing and wholesome for persons of bilious tempera- 
ment. To prepare it for the table, cut the skin in sections and peel 
it off, separate the sections, holding each one by the ends, breaking 
it open from the center, disclosing the pulp; this should be taken 
oui of the bitter white membrance which cover the sections; the 
pulp should be kept unbroken and put ina deep dish plentifully 
sprinkled with sugar, in which it should stand over night. The 
flavor of the Florida grape fruit is sub-acid; it bears a general re- 
semblance to the orange, but is three times larger. 

—L£liza R. Parker. 


\r the recent Aughton “Pudding Feast,” which is held at a 
village in Lancashire, England, every 21 years, there was a plum 
pudding weighing 1,000 pounds, which was carried in procession 
around the village and then distributed among the villagers and 
visitors, 


STRENGTH SAVING METHODS, 


AND WHAT THEY MAy BE MADE TO ACCOMPLISH. 


# HERE are many women always doing 
; more than they are able, so are contin- 
ually drawing on their capital. Does 
the mother or housekeeper know what 
becomes of the woman who uses, every 
day, a little more than her interest on 
her health capital? Well, by-and-by 
she has no capital, but she has some- 
thing that physicians call nervous pros- 
tration. To keep well she must get 
enough rest and sleep, not only’ to 
make the interest, but to keep the capi- 
tal strong. Visiting and being visited 
rests one, though there are exceptions, 
of course. There are some women who stay home year after 


| year, until they begin to feel that if they were to go away, 


something dreadful would happen to their homes,—the houses 


There are better ways of doing some things. These ways 
are a saving of time, or money, or both. One can learn these 
by visiting. Sometimes a good housekeeper can learn things 
negatively, just as a good teacher learns by visiting a very 
poor one. There is cause then, upon her return home, for 
congratulation and thinking, “I must never get into such a 
habit!” At the same time advice given judiciously to one 
who is not a good manager, or has lacked in early opportunity, 
and perhaps does few things well, is very acceptable, espec- 
ially if one can honestly learn or praise some work at the 
same time and say I am glad to know that, it looks better than 
mine. A few persons are true missionaries, but with “no 
sense of a mission to be periormed.” They do good wher- 
ever they go. One housekeeper illustrated this by saying 
that she was always glad to have Mrs. A. come in, because 
she always learned something valuable from her, but “ she 
does not take for granted that I know nothing at all, as 
Mrs. B. does.” 

It would be a good plan to found a housekeeping school 
for the sole purpose of sending housekeeping missionaries 
into various homes as instructors, if the people could be in- 
duced to take them, or as lecturers in neighborhoods, or as 
home-making and keeping teachers. The facts are, that the 
poorest housekeepers and cooks often have the most exalted 
idea of their abilities, in spite of their frequent cases of sick- 
ness which come from the indigestible food which they set 
before their families. If it were possible for physicians 
to see the manner in which food is prepared at the homes of 
their patients, they could prescribe better for stomach and 
alimentary canal diseases, in fact, for a vast number of 
diseases. 

More and more every year, physicians try to get their pa- 
tients back into the domain of good health by means of nu- 
tritious food, making the course of treatment such that the 
cause, poor general health, is treated instead of the effect, 
which effect is given a particular name by physicians and 
whose description is put down accurately in medical works. 
It would be a true answer to the oft-repeated question of 
“What is the matter with her?” to answer, “ Poorly cooked 
food.” A young lady who had kept house for two years, said 
that she felt that she had done something worth doing, for 
not a member of her family had been sick enough to miss a 
meal. A doctor who had a large practice said it was not 
pleasant to tell a lady that if she would bake her bread, in- 
stead of leaving it in a doughy state, that it would be better 
for the health of the family; that he had tried many times to 
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treat the causes of sickness in a family, but it was made very 
unpleasant for him. 

It is not alone to learn better and shorter ways of doing 
that a busy woman needs to go to call or to visit, but to rest. 
It is more comfortable in disagreeable weather to sit down to 
sew or to read, but if it will not comfort the one who is calling, 
it may greatly the friend whom she goes to see. She may 
stay at home all the time without having many resources in 
herself. Where there is one woman who needs urging to go 
away from home, there are a hundred who need inducements 
to stay. No industrious woman, who pushes her work, in- 
stead of letting it drive her, goes too much, for she doesn’t 
have time. When a whole afternoon is spent by one who goes 
out after news, she comes home to find the fires all out, with 
the dinner hour just approaching. If she were to review the 
whole time she would see that she is a loser not only in time, 
but that she has not returned with a contented spirit. She 
has made what may be termed a surface judgment. If she is 
an honorable and honest woman, and could see for a moment 
how her friend’s husband had stooped to gain the luxury, the 
sight of which had so disturbed her peace, she would be con- 
tented with even plainer things than she already has; she 
would then, upon reflection, think that it was not what 
people had, that made them happy and contented, but what 
they were. 

Women need to cultivate their own resources more. ‘There 
are some who early recognize the difference of value between 
the perishable and imperishable things of this earth. Every 
valuable possession has its added care and expense. People 
who were once in moderate circumstances, or poor, even, who 
grew wealthy, look back at the old life as one freer from cares, 
and happier, yet, if they were to go back to their early and 
simple style of living the world would severely criticise them. 
Every woman needs to keep up her list of old friends, and to 
make new ones, too; the family and children cannot meet all 
the wants that middle-aged people must have for friendship. 
Not any woman is so busy but that she can find time to write 
an occasional letter. If the friend to whom she owes a letter 
would come to see her, she could lay aside work and talk to 
her, and urge her to stay longer. One can stop on the street 
at the risk of taking pneumonia in winter, to talk to a friend 
for half an hour, and why cannot friends be civil when they 
do not meet? 

Pure air every day, which housekeepers need so much, 
would freshen them up until twice the amount of work could 
be accomplished that there is, without the daily dragging sen- 
sation which one has who stays so closely indoors. ‘There are 
many mothers and children who do not go out for a week of 
snowy or stormy weather and all grow irritable or cross, be- 
cause they have failed to provide themselves with proper pro- 
tection against storms,—-overshoes, leggins, rain-coats or um- 
brellas. The English family entire, goes out rain or shine. 
Health ranks first with them, as it should. 

The home-keeper who has a cheerful spirit holds for herself 
and those about her a rich blessing, but it cannot be kept if 
all the time is occupied with work to the exclusion of rest for 
the body and mind. A long cloak or ulster can be put on 
over the house dress and nothing but the shoes changed. 
Five minutes from the moment the time is found, or the de- 
cision is made, ought to suffice to see the woman out of the 
house and on her journey. The most comfortable house 
dresses are made princess style, or in one piece. If full length 


aprons are worn when at work, one can be ready for the door, | 


or a visitor, or awalk. A tired woman does not want to dress 
to walk and then dress to work as soon as she returns. It 
makes the walk dreaded instead of looked forward to as one 


of the chief pleasures of the day. It would then not be put | 


off so frequently. If the weather will permit, sitting out of 


doors is the next best thing in the way of a substitute for 
a walk. 

Every woman should have some special thing to think about 
except the regular weekly round of duties ; in fact, some aim 
in life except that of cooking, eating and sleeping and 1 xe 
contingent possibility of dying soon to get rid of it all. No 
aim and no change make asylums overflow, leave childr:n 
motherless and make life not worth the living. Every womin 
had her ambitious dreams once, what were they? To writ:? 
Then let her write every day, if but three lines, on some su)- 
ject she is most familiar with. To paint? Let her get water 
colors, paint flowers and work at it every day, if for only half 
an hour. If one has but half a chance let her prove that slie 
uses that; that she can do more than many who have not only 


a whole chance, but many chances. 
—fauline Adelaide Hari), 
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MY LOVE AND I. 


I watched the vessel from the shore, 

Which from my arms my treasure bore, 
Until my tear-dimmed eye 

No longer could its passage trace, 

Or mark the still increasing space 
Divide my love and I. 


Then to my lone and silent hearth, 

Which echoes to no sound of mirth, 
I turn my steps again, 

To wait till ’cross the stormy sea 

The first glad tidings come to me, 
Welcome as summer’s rain. 


And months go by—I watch and dream, 
For hope has dawned with brightest gleam, 
To tell of coming bliss, 
When my weak arms again enfold 
My treasure, as in days of old, 
And I no joy shall miss. 


* * * * * * 


I watch no more for whitening sails 

Borne onward by propitious gales, 
To bring the wand’rer home, 

Across the broad and restless sea 

That bore my love away from me, 
No tender missives come. 


I dream no more with lashes wet, 
Of perils that his path beset, 
For now the weary feet, 
By Time and Space no longer chained ; 
Fair Beulah’s heights serene have gained, 
And walk the golden street. 


Oh Beulah land, that lies so far 
Beyond the ken of world or star, 
And yet so wondrous near, 
Where my beloved doth abide ; 
And yet how often to my side 
He comes, my soul to cheer. 


Not ocean depths, or trackless plain 
Can the freed spirit now detain; 
Neither can mountains high. 
Death, like an angel pure and bright, 
With magic touch, did but unite 


Once more my love and I. - 
—Mrs. C. A. K. Poor 


Collected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS. 


Love is not a hand, but an eye water.—Zmerson. 

Unless you have something better than silence to offer, be silen'. 
—Pythagoras. 

It is better to live among bad people than to live apart fro: 
everybody.—Lessing. 
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MORE WORDS OF HOMELY ADVICE. 
WitTH CLOSE RELATIONS TO THE GOLDEN RULE. 
| 

HERE are certain reforms needed in the 
a present state of society as we think, which 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING can 
aid in establishing on a permanent basis. 
We fancy the editor of this magazine has 
but small knowledge of the actual good 
in the matters of domestic life which one 
short year of his arduous labors has ef- 
fected. The good work is bound to go 
on, and not merely are questions of domestic economy in- 
volved. To make “Ten Dollars Enough” in its fullest and 
widest sense we need to study something besides dollars and 
cents in our daily living. 

The re-print of those excellent books by Grace Aguilar of 
Home Influence and Mother’s Recompense lead us to wonder 
what kind of books would be written at the present day by a 
truthful novelist or one who intimately knows our home lives. 
Home life is the only true life, for in it we usually find the 
inmates bring out their zatura/ traits of character. In one 
of the recently published novels this sentiment occurs. “The 
thing built yesterday is a caravansary. I lodge in it to-day 
and you to-morrow, but in an old house only can be made a 
home, where the blessings of the dead have rested and the 
memories of perfect faith and lofty passions abide.” Of 
course we cannot feel that the house must literally be an old 
one, the principle, however, remains the same. It holds true 
in every case, in the making of a home, “Aa? one is the best, 
and happiest, where reverence for the aged living, and tender 
memories of those who precede us, thus making the home a 
possibility, are daily cultivated. In the most elegant modern 
home where hallowed memories are allowed a welcome place, 
it is possible to carry out this feeling of affection for the 
home life for which our forefathers suffered, and of which it 
has been sung : 

“The outside world knows not how rich the clustering joys that come 
To fireside realms where love draws near and builds a happy home.” 

lt is an old saying “ Bought wit is the best if you do not 
pay too dearly for it.” From the failures of our own lives we 
purchase very frequently experiences which may truly be 
said to be bought dearly. It is very easy to mark out a path 
for others which we hesitate to travel ourselves. 

\Ve assume, to commence with that the heads of the house- 
hold are united in their desire and endeavor for an attractive 
home, out from which shall go helpful and kindly influences 
for others. We too often put out of mind altogether the fact 
that in the growing boys and girls of our own families are the 
-fathers and mothers of the future generation. 

One of the earliest lessons of childhood should be a regard 
for things held in high esteem (not to say sacredly so) by the 
grindparents. We are glad to note that the present genera- 
tion, stimulated perhaps by customs and fashions, are not 
only cultivating a taste for old china, furniture, etc., but with 
it: regard for those who have preserved so carefully these 
relics of a previous generation. It is no longer considered 
the thing to ignore the elderly people or put them in the cor- 
ner, so that we come to feel that the future presents a more 
hopeful outlook for the cultivation of a proper treatinent of 
the aged, which is as it should be. 

Lut with all this, there will almost always be in every home 
where love abides, memories which cause aching hearts. Of 
the yrief we have caused by failures to comply with wishes 
seeming foolish to us in our ignorance, but whose fulfilment 


lives over again. I know a lady who seldom smiles, and 
always very sadly. Every one knew her as bright and gay, 
but at the coffin of her mother she said: “I would give all I 
possess to call her back long enough to ask forgiveness for 
my many thoughtless words and deeds.” But all the world 
had called her a devoted daughter, and none but the home 
circle knew, or fancied she had thus laid up sorrow for all 
her future life. 

We know that the earlier days in most of our New England 

homes were filled with toil and self sacrifice, in order to lay 
deep and solid foundations for coming generations. Our 
parents suffered much to give us that which we are now en- 
joying, but how often have we given a hasty word, a keen 
satire perhaps becaue their old fashioned habits and manners 
annoyed our more fastidious taste. 
How we laughed at the careful saving of some bit of china 
or glass, the handling of certain articles of furniture and 
wearing apparel, things which to-day are so unspeakably valu- 
able to us, and which but for this old fashioned painstaking 
we could never have enjoyed. 

Not till too late did we appreciate the keen sorrow caused 
by every such thoughtless act and just so will it probably 
come to those who follow us. Asa first reform cultivate in 
the daily home living the spirit of thoughtfulness in the mat- 
ter of little words of kindness and little deeds of love which 
go so far into the making an Eden of the earthly home. 

—Ellen Bliss Hooker. 
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OHURNING SONG. 


To and fro, to and fro, slowly swings the churn; 
To and fro, to and fro, crimson roses burn; 
Drowsy scarlet poppies sway 
Where the morning breezes play ; 
To and fro, to and fro waves the nodding fern; 
O’er the clover, far away, 
Laden bees, and perfumes stray, 
Mingled with the catbird’s lay ;— 
To and fro, to and fro, 
In the sunny glow. 


Rocks a cradle to and fro (while the churn I swing ;) 
In the maple, rocking slow, children of a king; 
Monarchs of this castle fair, 
Horsehair builded, hung in air ; 
Golden robins, to and fro, flash on vivid wing; 
From the nest the young birds call. 
Oak leaf shadows, soft and small, 
Like the moment’s footsteps fall ;— 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Swift they come and go. 


—Lillian M. Thompson. 


Gathered for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GEMS PICKED UP BY THE WAYSIDE. 

No man sins to himself alone. 

A burdened heart makes weary feet. 

Our long dreamed of ship comes at last, but often with its flag at 
half mast. 

If we do not use our own common sense, we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. 

However tempting the banquet may be it is hard to eat with a 
lump in one’s throat. 

It is from the ruins of the castles of youth that the wise build 
chapels for after years. 

When one carries a burdened heart, a large amount of leisure is 
not calculated to lighten the load. 

Some people are like a revolving light-house; every now and 
then they turn a dark side, and you cannot tell where to find them. 


we would gladly perform a thousand times could we live our 


—Mary B. Sleight in“ The House at Crague.” 
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WINDOW DRAPERIES 

THAT WILL KEEP CLEAN A LONG TIME. 

~ HERE is nothing that adds more 
finish and elegance to a room 
than appropriate window dra- 
peries. An ugly window curtain 
always detracts from the har- 
mony that should pervade it, 
while dark red curtains or light 
airy looking ones almost furnish 
a room and give it a finished 
look. Of course, they should 
correspond in color and tone 
with the carpet and furniture 
covering. Real Brussels and 
thread curtains are the most de- 
sirable for those who can afford 
them, but there are many pretty, tasteful curtains to be had 
by exerting a little taste and ingenuity. Unbleached muslin 
may be made up in many pretty ways, and have a very pretty, 
creamy effect. 

Quite elaborate ones are made of the muslin pleated at each 
side of the cornice or on rings, with a short piece falling in 
the centre; the trimmings are of colored flannels—three bars 
across the bottom, three just below the cornice, each one 
edged with coarse feather stitching in worsted or silk. To 
make these, buy unbleached muslin one yard and a quarter 
wide, and twice the length required, so as to have one piece 
for each side. Navy blue, yellow, and cardinal flannels are 
the most effective, if you wish the trimmings variegated, and 
the appearance that of a Roman scarf. Cut them length- 
wise, so as to avoid seams, making bars one-eighth or one- 
quarter yard in width. according to taste. Baste them half a 
yard above the hem, and a little distance between each two, 
and a half yard below the cornice put three more strips. 
Finish the edges with feather or coral stitch in worsted. 
Black, yellow, cardinal, and dark green are the prettiest 
colors. In case lining is desired, use canton flannel or un- 
bleached muslin. When the side pieces are finished, take a 
piece of the muslin, two yards long and about half a yard in 
depth, and trim with three narrow bands of the flannel. This 
must be pleated on to the cornice or pole just before the 
curtains are hung. 

Curtains quite as pretty, though less striking in effect, may 
be made in a simpler way. Cut unbleached muslin the length 
desired, and two pieces for each window; then cut strips of 
the muslin five or six inches wide and two and a half times 
the length, and across the bottom of each piece. Face these 
strips about half an inch deep on the right side of both edges 
with crosswise strips of turkey red calico. Box plait the 
trimming in half inch plaits, and leave a space the same width 
between the plaits. Stitch this plaiting down the front and 
across the bottom of the curtains. Let the stitching come 
about two inches from the top of the flounce to form a pretty 
heading. A pretty addition to these curtains is a lambre- 
quin, one yard deep and the width of the window, cut in two 
deep half scallops on the sides, with a scallop not so deep in 
the center, made of turkey red, lined with buckram, and 
trimmed with the white plaiting like that used on the cur- 
tains. These curtains look pretty looped by bands of the 
red, lined with the buckram. A graceful way to loop them is 
to gather the curtains into the hand, beginning at the center 
of the bottom, and gather them in large folds, and fasten them 
at any required height by the bands. A pretty way to arrange 
Swiss curtains that are trimmed with a fluted ruffle of the 
same, is to let them cross each other almost all the way across 
the top, and loop back with immense bows of red satin ribbon; 


and half way down from the top put a bunch of tissue paper 
poppies, made much larger than they ever grow. The licht 
shining through the red paper has a pretty effect. 

Curtains made of alternate strips of turkey red and checse 
cloth are pretty trimmed with antique lace. Beautiful cur. 
tains can be made of the best cheese cloth by stenciling them, 
or, if economy is not a consideration, a soft nun’s veiling, 
partly silk, is still better. If the material is wide enoug!. to 
be in one piece, it is better than to have a seam, but if not, 
make the seam as invisible as possible. In the first place, 
measure the window, allowing a little fulness, and allow three- 
eighths of a yard extra in the length to turn over for a heading, 
Next stretch it tightly and smoothly on a table, and fasten with 
small tacks. Select some simple design which will look wel in 
outline, such as a daisy or sunflower, or a star. Draw the out- 
line neatly on a piece of cardboard, then cut out carefully with 
a sharp penknife. Now there are two ways of managing. 
One way is to use the ferfect/y cut opening in the cardboard 
that remains after the design is cut out as a stencil, lay it on 
the cloth, and, with a fine camel’s hair or sable brush, paint 
over the open space with gold paint or the beautiful metallic 
“lustre” paints. Be careful to fill out all the points of the 
pattern. Repeat the design at intervals till within three- 
eighths of a yard of the top. Turn that piece over and puint 
the pattern on the other side. Turn the piece over and sew 
small brass rings on to hang it on toa brass rod. Finish both 
top and bottom with gold fringe, and make several rows of 
feather stitching with gold floss above the fringe. 

Another pretty way of making cheap curtains is to take 
unbleached muslin, and with diamond dies make a spaticr- 
work design of ferns. 

Lovely vestibule curtains may be made by taking white 
tarlatan and cutting enough larger than the glass to admit of 
an inch wide hem all around. Cut from /argefigured satin 
finished crétonne, flowers, leaves, and butterflies if possille. 
Make a thin starch paste, and paste them on the tarlatan in 
sprays or wreaths. Turn on the wrong side and press until 
dry with a warm flat-iron. The light shines through them, 
and they have the effect of being painted. They will keep 
clean a long time. 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“APRIL’S LADY.” 
JANET, BorRN APRIL 8, 1886. 


Maiden born at April tide, 
Spring’s good fairies thee espied, 
Brought their precious gifts to thee, 
With unselfish rivalry ; 
April, fickle, fair and sweet 
Poured her treasures at thy feet. 


Robin’s first notes were for thee; 
Bluebird’s liquid melody 
Blither grew that April morn, 
When a little maid was born; 
Apple buds, with rare delight, . 
Burst into blossoms at the sight. 


Daffodil and crocus bold, 

Gave thee of their lavish gold ; 

Every tender, fresh, green thing 

In the garden of the Spring 
Fresher grew in shower and sun, 
When thy little life begun. 


* April’s Lady,”’ may’st thou find 
Through thy life the winds as kind, 
Showers as gentle, suns as fair 
As in April tide they were ; 

By no touch of sin defiled 

Keep the pure heart of a child. 


—Abbie F. Jud. 


Original in 
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Orizinal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TAOT. 


ANOTHER NAME FOR BROTHERLY LOVE. 


EBSTER’S definition of the word is “a 
nice perception, or skill ;” as truly is tact 
an exquisite thoughtfulness which is mani- 
fested in many ways—in all ways. But it 
is a surprising, a most astonish- 
ing thing, how few people of 
good breeding and gentle, gen- 
erous instincts know the mean- 
ing of that little four lettered 
word, however unselfish and kind 
they may intend to be. Jntend, 
only, for no one can attain un- 
- selfishness, nor kindness, with- 
out securing the best sort of tact. 
_ Re Yet parents who strive day and 

= . night for their children’s good ; 
children who revere their parents, self-denying wives and 
fond husbands, the finest of friends, will all cruelly wound 
those nearest to them in the world, by a careless speech or 
deed, with the sole excuse, which is invariable, “I never 
thought.” Ah, but does one truly love another better than 
one’s self and of think? Only a woman could have written 
those verses of “H. H.,” ending: 

“When love is at its best one loves 
So much that one cannot forget.” 

or a woman is by nature far more acutely sensitive to such 
sins of omission and commission than the blunter-minded 
man. She suffers where he sees nothing amiss; it is only an 
occasional spirit, more finely strung, that at all comprehends, 
and these natures are not of necessity the deeper nor the 
truer. Every woman knows, and every man might learn to 
his advantage that there is nothing in the world to compare 
with thoughtfulness as a missile against the feminine heart. 
It is the true secret of that marvelous influence some men 
possess, which causes their brothers to wonder “what she 
can see in him.” Only tact, for it blinds her eyes straightway 
to all else beside. 

| knew a man once who was the personification of selfish- 
ness in all great matters ; yet so selfish that he could: not bear 
the sight nor thought of pain; and this, perhaps, was the 
strongest reason for his superfine show of thoughtfulness, 
wonderful ina man. Miserably wrapped up in his own per- 
sonality as he was, yet, in the strangest manner, he would 
store his mind with every trifling preference and careless 
wish his friends let fall, and perform wonders to bring their 
desires to pass. He was the idol of womankind and much 
beloved by men—until they all found him out. That dis- 
covery came late was not to be marveled at in the face of 
thoughtfulness at such a high state of cultivation as to have 
became an intuition. So much for the influence of tact upon 
women. 

(ne would think that those who esteem the quality thus 
highly would become expert in its use. 
women are there of one’s acquaintance who always say and 
do the right thing; who have the power of making one 
thoroughly comfortable and at ease? I have heard the most 
shockingly rude and indelicate remarks, from those who have 
had every advantage to soften and refine them, quite as often 
as trom the cruder souls who know not the value of conversation 
toconceal one’s thoughts. In fact refinement has far less to do 
with the matter than one would suppose, although, inasmuch 
as “good breeding is surface Christianity,” according to the 
wise, old Autocrat, so it must express to a certain extent, true 
tact. But only eapress because it is only “surface,” and 


thoughtfulness must be “ honestiy and truly,” as the children 
say, of an unselfish heart. 

There are husbands who hurt and wound their wives most 
cruelly—so I have said before. But, and this | write shame- 
facedly, not few are the wives who thus offend. I maintain 
that men are still more tactless, thoughtless, as a rule, than 
women. Yet it is certainly true that the wife oftener trans- 
gresses than the husband, in the way of bringing up un- 
pleasant topics, petty personalities and fault finding. The 
seeming paradox can only be explained by the conceded fact 
that women do talk more than men, and so they say more 
foolish things. I -know a wife who dares not call a penny of 
her own liberal allowance absolutely her own ; who defers all 
household matters (in no offensive sense none of his business) 
to her much older and wiser husband’s judgment, yet who, in 
trifles is constantly teasing him, going contrary to his wish. 
A most just and honest man, if not a little arbitrary, such a 
nature could be easily shown where his dictation was welcome 
and where most intrusive. Only the young wife must learn 
tact and truer unselfishness than now she knows; the unsel- 
fishness which would strive to please the one loved best of 
all, in every right way, and so would soften any but the 
hardest heart to see the justice in certain acts of self-assertion. 

It is a trite joke the government of a husband; yet there 
are few men—so very few—who by the influence of ever so 
little thought, in small matters, may not, in all things of im- 
portance, be led whithersoever the wise wife listeth. It is the 
whole system of “ petticoat government” in a nut shell, too 
little used and best understood by onlooking outsiders. 
Does the subject seem beyond the scope of Goop House- 
KEEPING? Mr. Gardner says: ‘Unless you can make your 
house something more‘than a workshop, or a showcase, it 
will always be a good deal less than a home.” 

A woman or a man may make a perfect workshop, or a per- 
fect show case, but the home can never be built on a sure 
foundation, unless the cornerstone be tact, which is only 


another name, withal, for brotherly love. 
—Ruth Hall. 


SACCHARINE FROM COAL TAR. 

Saccharine is extracted from coal tar by Dr. Constantine 
Fahlberg, by a process discovered by chance. A German 
company with a capital of 2,000,000 marks is now engaged in 
this new enterprise and sells the product for $10 a pound. 
Saccharine is so sweet that a teaspoonful of it is said to con- 
vert a barrel of water into syrup. A small wafer of it con- 
verts the bitterest quinine solution or acid drink into perfect 
sweetness. 

It does not decay, mould or ferment, neither is it attacked 
by bacteria. It has no injurious effect on the human system. 
This new sugar will be used by druggists, physicians, bakers, 
confectioners, candy makers, preserve and pickle makers, 
liquor distillers, wine makers and dealers in bottlers’ supplies. 
Prof. Leyden recommends it to sweeten fine wafers and other 
food for invalids. 

It is employed by the makers of glucose and beet sugar. 


| These are inferior to cane sugar in sweetness, but superior in 
Yet how many | 


digestibility. ‘The addition of a trifling amount of saccharine 
makes them the €quals of the finest cane sugar in the market. 
The sweetening power of saccharine stands to that of cane 
sugar in the ratio of 220to 1 and it has considerable antiseptic 
properties. It is not a sugar, strictly speaking, but contains 
carbon, hydrogen, sulphur, oxygen and nitrogen, and its 
chemical name is benzoyl sulphuric imide. It is neither a 
nutrient, nor a poison. 


STRAW matting should be washed with warm salt and water; 
wring out a soft cloth in it and apply quickly, not wetting the mat- 
ting much, only enough to take out the dust and stains, 
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SOME HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 
MISCELLANEOUSLY CONSIDERED. 

HE great wheel which ushers in the re- 
vival of the decadence in art brings 
with it some peculiar modifications in 
household furnishings. It is a curious 
fact that furniture, style of architecture 
and upholstering materials show the 
first changes in fashion, and that dress 
goods, millinery and fancy work reflect 
and imitate rather-than inaugurate a 
given epoch. The death of King Al- 
fonso of Spain directed attention to the 
architecture of the Escurial, and has 
strengthened the desire to give homes a 
Moorish effect. Lincrusta-walton read- 

ily lends itself to such a purpose, being easily molded and 
gilded. A handsome residence lately finished has a recep- 
tion-room done in this style. The double outside doors open 
into a wide hall, at the back of which is a broad flight of 
marble stairs, whose winding way leads to a balcony, on the 
right side of which is the door of the reception-room proper. 

Once inside of it the eye is dazzled by the brilliancy of the 
colorings, and a closer inspection bewilders the perspective 
faculties by the intricacies of its elaborate decorations. The 
walls are Moorish in design and coloring, while the arched 
and domed ceiling defies description. It is a veritable Alcazar 
in miniature. In the wall facing the street is a tiled fire-place, 
with a Queen Anne mantel of mahogany, surmounted by a 
stained glass window, ornamented with a life-sized figure of 
Rosalind, from “As You Like It.” In the fire-place is a 
rustic grate for gas, having a pile of broken glass simulating 
live coals. The richness of shades and tones as the afternoon 
sun pours in through the windows is easier imagined than 
described. Opposite the fire-place is a slightly curved open 
alcove, which commands a view of the lower hall, The floor 
is of polished inlaid woods, light and dark, and has a cleverly 
executed Grecian border which harmonizes with the elaborate 
dado on the walls. From the center of the dome is suspended 
a chandelier, with long, beaten silver Egyptian link chains, 
fastened to a band of hand wrought silver, which sustains a 
number of gas jets, whose lights are softened by lily-shaped 
opal glass globes, each globe of a different tint, the whole 
showing all the lights and shades of a fine opal. 

Each of the corners of the ceiling are niched, and have gilt 
pilasters, whose shape and quaint carvings hint of the Tartar 
origin of the Moorish design itself. As one looks at the 
rococo mahogany furniture, each piece of which differs from 
its companion in shape and design, there is a strange min- 
gling of contending emotions, not the least of which is regret 
that only a little of the best art of each nation represented 
remains tous. The room is furnished with six chairs, two 
tables, and a settee for the balcony. Four of the chairs are 
rococo, with medallion backs set with huge glass brilliants, 
and twisted legs with brass claws and balls for feet. In the 


center of the medallions are gilt faces of Old Sol in half relief, | yi : 
| that even the most fastidious woman would not wince *t 


the rays being well imitated with twisted stays of mahogany, 
which extend to the outer bands. The two remaining chairs 


are of mahogany, and are strictly rennaissance, as is the smal- | 2 . 
y y ‘ smal- | shade, the cleaning of the globe, and the dry polish that 's 


ler table, with its cardinal plush top and rich carvings. Its 
companion is less ornate and much lighter in effect, with gilt 
faces, claws and rings in full relief. 

In front of the grate, with its brass fender, tongs, shovel 
and hod, stood a screen of cardinal plush in a heavy gilt 
frame. ‘The lustra painting was a section of an old fence 
overgrown with dandelions, grasses and wild poppies. The 


| 
| 
| 


mented with a smaller design. In the center of the manjte] 
was a beaten silver clock in the form of a shield and bati\e- 
axe. It chimed the quarter and half as well as hour, and {ie 
entire face was elaborately enameled in black. On each s le 
of the’ clock were large vases ornamented with Egypt in 
dancing girls, cactus and palms. There was a large leop. rd 
skin rug in front of the fire-place, with the head in full re} ef, 
the wide opened mouth showing all the teeth and tong, 
The head gave the appearance of a crouching position, «1d 
looked as though it might be intending to make a dash or 
liberty, but the rug could be walked on with perfect impun.ty 
despite its fierce look. 

On the walls were family portraits, in crayon, pastel ad 
oil, with heavy ebony and plush frames. There was jo 
drapery anywhere, only a fisher net made of cardinal twi:e, 
which was fastened in one corner and brought around {he 
wall. The net was caught up by the pictures, and in if- 
ferent places had little gold and silver fish made of foil in its 
meshes. The drapery was about the width of an ordin: ry 
curtain, and was applied in an unstudied fashion. There 
was an old-fashioned tapestry sofa cushion and ottoman in 
the room—both tapestries of biblical design—and a Mexi: in 
onyx pedestal in the corner, surmounted by a bronze knight 
in armor, mounted, completed the furnishings. The peciii- 
arity of Moorish effects is the lavish use of gilt and silv«r, 
and the unique way in which they are combined. A coin- 
mendable feature is the ease with which such a room may be 
kept clean, and the amount of air and sunshine permissi! |e 
without injury. The polished floor is easily cleaned, sid 
there is nothing to catch dust. No cushions on the chairs 
and sofa give them a hard look, but they are a comfortalle 
shape, and there is such a wealth of color that the barenvss 
is not disagreeably prominent. 


It is a pretty conceit to substitute the tiny wax tapers on 
elaborately gilt candelabra for the clean and more brilliant 
gas jet, but the line should be drawn here. Highly polished, 
oddly shaped brass lamps are considered beautiful, and the 
more quaint and less like a lamp they iook the better, bu: is 
it not a trifle far-fetched to have them set with huge colored 
glass gems? Property brilliants have always had queer asso- 
ciates, and it is not surprising that they should wish to shine 
in good society. They should be frowned down, however, 
and relegated to the shades of oblivion; or, better still, lamps 
so ornamented should only hang in front of an optician’s or 
costumer’s place of business. The most desirable lamp stands 
upon a brass column about three feet high, and its vase puart 
is an imitation of an antique urn. A nineteenth century 
burner, chimney and globe surmount it, while the shade is 
the shape of an umbrella. The shade may be silk or lace on 
a foundation of brass wire ; the same foundation may be cov- 
ered with small roses of tissue paper, fitted together until 
they seem one gorgeous rose, such as might grow in a giant's 
garden, or a Japanese umbrella made especially for this pur- 
pose may be used. Smaller lamps are in many varieties. !n 
choosing globes remember that rose color is the only tint that 
suits everybody’s complexion. The best oil has so little odor 


pouring it from one vessel to another. The wiping of the 
brass urn and standard, the smoothing out of the umbrella «r 


usually given the chimney, are best done by one’s self, °s 
disinterested people seldom do these duties well. 


One of the latest caprices is a paper holder made in t!< 


form of a shovel, the whole as large as a scoop, and covere: 
with plush. A ribbon bow is tastefully tied under the hol’, 
near the handle, by which it is suspended from a hook, whi'e 


little bellows which hung at the side was of plush and orna- | the bowl has a handsomely embroidered plush pocket f + 
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papers. Another shape is an Indian tomahawk, which serves 
for ietters, and is suspended horizontally. A gilt Japanese 
tray. for instance, serves as a plaque, and has three tiny 
sacuet bags of different colored satin, labeled “ Wheat, Oats, 
jarley”” respectively, tied together with dainty silk cords. 
The illusion is heightened by two little Japanese mice, which 
are supposed to be nibbling away at the bags, intent on carry- 


ing off their contents. 
—Mrs. Frona E. Wait. 


One nal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POISONS. 
SomE Don’ts AND Do’s. 

Jot endanger the lives of the little ones whose bright 
eye> spy out in dark corners just the articles they shouldn't 
touch, by leaving cans of lye or cleansing fluid where tiny, 
busy hands. can possibly reach them. Many housekeepers 


use concentrated lye when scrubbing an unpainted kitchen 


floor. and are careful to keep it safely hidden in a closet, or 
upon a high shelf, yet, accidents do happen and frequently. 
To-day, a beautiful child now eleven, is sadly disfigured by a 
horribly burned mouth, who fortunately swallowed no lye, 
though pouring the contents of the can over face and throat 
which caused intense pain to the creeping baby. The mother 


was not a careless, or ignorant one; little Pauline was care- | 
fully guarded, and before the scrubbing was done, snugly | 
tucked in her crib, for a long afternoon nap. First, the pop- | 
lar kitchen table and moulding board were vigorously | 


scrubbed; a little lye in the hard water rendering the work 
easicr. Baby didn’t sleep soundly and creeping softly into the 
kitchen behind mamma, in a twinkling managed to get posses- 
sion of the lye can, which went first thing to baby’s mouth. 
Alone in a farm house, no one to send for help, and uncertain 
whether any of the lye had been swallowed, Mrs. Haines only 
knew one thing to do, and that was to run to the cellar, skim 
the cream from the pans, and apply it liberally, which soon 
soothed the little sufferer, who in time recovered, though the 
beautiful mouth will always be scarred, and look as if crooked. 

Jo keep poisonous medicines separate and carefully la- 
belled. A lady suffering from an indisposition, sent after 
dark, for a bottle of drops she had loaned her neighbor, who 
sent back a bottle looking like the one desired, which proved 
to contain croton oil, and almost caused death before relief 
was obtained. Don’t tamper with Rough on Rats, or other 
poison, but do substitute traps and good cats, mousers, which 
will work industriously to rid the house of rats and mice. II 
results so often follow the use of poison; children, chickens 
an pet animals are sure to ferret out the “doctored” cheese 
orbread, and if the cunning rodents are caught they are apt 
to die in the walls, and create disagreeable odors. 

Jo remember if you must keep arsenic, morphine, and 
other poisons resembling baking-powder, to keep them care- 
fully wrapped and labelled, and far away from the pantry, 
kitchen, or dining-room. All white powders look alike to 
those unused to drugs. Mistakes, fatal, and many of them 

» been made, and the grave claimed the victim. 
0, please, pause before becoming enslaved to the “qui- 
“or “morphine” habit. <A delicate, refined wife and 
i er was ordered by her medical attendant to take small 
ules filled with quinine. The doses were increased in 
size and taken oftener, until sixty capsules had been swal- 
loved, and then she could not do without it. Years have 
slipped by and to-day thin and frail, with shaking hands, she 
dai'y measures out a teaspoon filled with quinine, declaring 
‘she is fit for nothing until she takes her tonic.” 

Lstly, don’t tamper with drugs or allow poisons in your 
house, unless you are very, very careful, and know just what 
you are doing. 


—Ella Guernsey. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE MODERN BEDROOM. 


FITTED FOR PLEASANT DREAMS AND A Happy AWAKENING. 


HE ideal bedroom should face the 
east, that it may have morning 
sunshine; if it should face south- 
east, so much the better for 
“health, and wealth, and happy 
days.” The sun “peeping in at 
morn” acts sometimes on the lazy 
lie-a-bed as a reminder of daily 
duties, though that is not the only 
reason, by any means. If the sleep 
has been troubled and the spirit is 

\ depressed, the rays of morning sun- 

AW shine seem to give promise of better 

things. Also, our bedroom must have 
an open fire-place; this insures good ventilation and much 
comfort and pleasure. The fire-place and mantel above may 
be made as simple or elaborate as taste may dictate and 


ti 


| purse allow. 


The French say “carpets, curtains, mirrors,” but we will 
first consider floors, walls, and ceilings. A hardwood floor is 
best of all; next, a stained or painted one. If the floor is of 
hardwood, it is an easy matter to choose rugs and lay them 
down ; but a bedroom furnished with rugs does not have quite 
the cozy effect which we are seeking for, and is better adapted 
to a summer residence than a winter one. If a carpet is de- 
cided upon, it should be, if possible, of Wilton or Brussels, as 
they-do not let the dust sift through, and although the first 
cost is greater, they are cheaper in the long run. In summer 
a straw matting should be substituted; this, of course, neces- 
sitates changing in spring and fall, but in the end it will be 
found to pay. Should it be decided to carpet the room, have 
the floor painted, from the mop-board out, a strip twelve or 
fourteen inches wide all around the room; if there are bay 
windows and recesses, let them be painted too, and have the 
closet floors done to correspond. You will then have a square 
or oblong carpet to lay down, and will save much cost in 
cutting, fitting, and putting down, and more labor in taking 
up; it can at any time be turned end for end, and the breadths 
easily changed. The color of the floor will depend, of course, 
upon the furnishings of the room, whether they are to be light 
or dark, and the furniture of walnut, cherry, mahogany, ebony 
or ash; but the darker the floor, the hetter it will throw up 
into relief the bordered carpet. Before painting, all cracks 
should be carefully filled, and the last coat of paint should 
have an equal amount of varnish added. This may seem 
much trouble to you now, but the saving in cost of the carpet, 
the saving in wear and tear in moving heavy pieces of furni- 
ture, and the indescribable freshness gained by having no 
dusty corners, will amply repay you; besides, it is in the cor- 
ners and around the edges of closely fitted carpets that those 
pests, the moth and buffalo bug, lurk, and the sight of salt or 
of insect powder strewn along is not suggestive of neatness 
or elegance in your housekeeping. 

There are many ways of treating the walls. They may be 
papered, kalsomined, frescoed, or simply painted. Papers 
are supposed to absorb impurities, and doubtless do, to a 
greater or less extent, but papers are so cheap nowadays, that 
it is to be supposed they are sometimes renewed, and that 
people know better now than to occupy a room in which sick- 
ness or death from consumption, or cancer, or scarlet fever, 
or other frightful disorder has taken place, without its having 
undergone thorough purification and renovation. In selecting 
the paper, do not get a stripe or an intricate figure ; remember 
there may be days of nervous headache or enforced idleness, 
when you will lie and study the paper; and avoid choosing 
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one which will resolve itself into odd faces and fantastic | picture; the “Christian Martyr” is one which should }¢ 


figures. A spray of roses, a knot of daisies, a poppy or chrys- | 


anthemum, or, better still, a plain cartridge paper, is a good 
choice, but, as with the carpet, everything must depend upon 
the other furnishings, for, of course, a fundamental idea is to 
be carried out. 

The ceiling is very commonly left with a coat of whiting, 
but much better taste is shown by papering it. It should not 
be papered like the walls, but in harmony with them; the 
rules adopted by the art decorators are,—the floor darker 
than the walls, and the walls darker than the ceiling. 

In deciding upon the colors for your carpet, paper and 
draperies, be governed somewhat by the situation of the 
room, for, into a room which has the full glare of noonday 
sun, you will not wish to put cherry and the various shades 
of red or yellow; into a room with a northern exposure, do 
not put that coolest of all colors—blue. 

And now, with floor, walls and ceiling in readiness, banish 
from your mind at once and forever all idea of “a chamber 
set,” and let no furniture dealer beguile you into buying one. 
One of the charms of our ideal bedchamber is to be its oddity, 
which shall help to make up its individuality. If you decide 
to furnish your room in hardwood, such as walnut, cherry, or 
the like, you will need to get at first only three pieces—the 
bedstead, dressing-case and commode. I mention the last, 
because modern sanitary plumbing banishes from our sleep- 
ing-rooms the set bowl. Should you be so fortunate as to 
possess, opening from your bedroom, a dressing-room, you 
will not need the commode. The dressing-case and bedstead, 
being the largest pieces in the room, should match, unless 
you prefer one of the beautiful modern brass bedsteads, and, 
being “so English” in your ideas, you may also prefer a 
dainty dressing-table of the English plan. Next add a lounge, 
upholstered in the colors you have chosen for your room. If 
the draperies are of cretonne, have the lounge covered to 
match, and remember that if the kaleidoscopic crazy quilt 
has ever any excuse for being, it is when folded and thrown 
over the foot of the lounge. If you have chosen lace draperies 
for the windows, loop them back with ribbon bows, which are 
prettier for your bedroom than chains of gilt or steel. A 
chiffonniere is a useful and handsome piece of furniture ; its 
broad top will form a convenient resting place for some of your 
art treasures and bric-a-brac, and its many shallow drawers 
are invaluable for the dainty trifles of your toilette. Some of 
them are fashioned with one of the drawers fitted with all the 
conveniences of a writing desk, and made to rest upon two 
little slides, which draw in and out, like those of the old-fash- 
ioned escritoires of our great-grandmothers, and writing ma- 
terials must have a place in our well furnished bedroom. 

Next consider the easy chairs, the ottomans and tiny tables, 
and then come the hundred-and-one knick-knacks dear to our 
souls. Upon the mantelpiece place a clock; its ticking at 
night will soon cease to disturb you, and its low, clear chime 
will give you pleasure as it strikes the hour in the twilight or 
the still watches of the night. Place also upon your mantel- 
piece some silver or brass candlesticks with colored candles, 
and a statuette at either end will still leave you room to fill in 
with vases, photographs, or anything you may please. The 
pictures to be hung in your bedroom should receive no small 
consideration. It must be taken into account whether you 
are furnishing the room for your own occupancy, for some 
member of your family, or for a guest chamber. In the first 
instance, you have already your old favorites, your cherished 
photographs and souvenirs; in the second case, Tom or Lily 
have probably their own belongings; in the last case, you 
will more probably be quite as particular about the decora- 
tions of the room. Choose, then, well known and approved 
engravings,—the “Huguenot Lovers” is always a favorite 


found somewhere in every household; and a beautifu! yj}. 
lage scene, called “ New England Elms,” will bring to many 
people pleasant recollections of childhood days. Scencs of 
child life and children’s faces are always delightful, but banish 
chromos and family photographs. In your guest cham)er. 
too, books should have their appointed place. The sojourner 
beneath your hospitable roof may spend some half hours a! one 
in her room or may have a wakeful night; some well chosey 
novels, a volume or two of poems, a few books of more serious 
reading, may help her to pass pleasantly some lonely moments 
when she hesitates to seek your personal entertainment. 4 
calender containing, with the days of the month, a profound 
thought of Ruskin’s or a bright saying of Miss Alcott’s, will 
prove a great convenience and show forethought on your 
part. A sconce with candles will light up some dusky corner, 
and next the bed should always be placed a stand with candle 
and matches. Even better than this is a heavy bracket securely 
fastened upon the wall, at the same height as the mantelpicce: 
in a strange room, in the dark, a half awakened person may 
strike heavily against some piece of furniture. A rug of white 
goat skin laid at the door, and another in front of an casy 
chair, add much to the cozy effect of the room. A glass of 
flowers, even if they be but a few fragrant roses or a bunch 
of mignonette, should always be found in our ideal bedroom, 
and when cut flowers are not easily obtainable, a potted plant 
in bloom will give much pleasure. Upon one tiny table should 
be placed a crystal water bottle, a plate of sweet biscuit, ind 
some fresh or glacé fruit. It is attention to these small amen- 
ities of life which mark the difference between the home and 
the hotel. And now our bedroom is in order, with the vas 
lighted and turned down, the fire glowing on the hearth ind 
sending cheerful gleams about the shadowy room, we will 
softly close the door and leave it, wishing its occupant pleas- 


ant dreams and a happy awakening. 
—Kent Asiiby. 


A FLY THEORY. 

Flies are scavengers, and only enter—at least take up their 
abode in—dwellings from which the sunlight and air are wholly or 
largely barred out, writes Dr. C. E. Page. Even screens are ob- 
jectionable, for it is impossible for air to enter as freely as through 
a wide open window; besides, the creatures will get in by hook or 
crook, and when they have endured the stuffy indoor air as !ong 
as they can with due regard for their health (!) and sigh for the 
pure atmosphere without, they are kept in by the screens, to which 
they cling and do their best to obtain fresh air by breathing with 
their noses through the meshes, while the human inmates, siarv- 
ing and poisoning, growing weak and predisposed to sickness, are 
content with the devitalized air as their only respiratory food, !\ke 
drinking from a stagnant pool. 

The truth is that sunlight and fresh air, if allowed the freest en- 
trance to any home, will shortly leave nothing for the flies to clo, 
and these little friends will simply make occasional excursions, 
singly or in pairs, to inspect the premises, not resting even to (is- 
figure the paint; while the main body of the army will make their 
too often unsuccessful fight against diphtheritic virus in the homes 
whose indwellers restrict themselves to quarter rations of oxygen, 
and prefer darkness rather than light. 

Sufferers from headache, sleepiness, lassitude, or other of the 
“ordinary slight ailments” (that, however, so often develop into 
serious and even fatal sicknesses) may be certain that their 
troubles arise largely, if not chiefly, from the wrong conditions i1- 
dicated in the foregoing. 

The writer happens to know of a few, a very few inhabited 
dwellings, where visitors remark upon the almost entire absence of 
flies, and appear perplexed to account for it, seeing no means ‘or 
their exclusion. In these homes the ever wide open windows are 
never blinded, the shades are run up out of sight, and never a 
screen detains the fly police when they have concluded their round 
of inspection, 
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CASH ACOOUNTS, 

PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD, AS KEPT BY WOMEN. 

OU should keep account of your ex- 
penses so as to know just where the 
money goes.” A harmless appear- 
ing remark enough, full of evident 
good sense and practicability, but, 
alas! the unfortunate and inexpe- 
rienced recipient of the wise coun- 
sel little realizes what pitfalls and 
sloughs of despond are before her. 
It seems the easiest thing in the 
world. All one has to do is to set 
down in one column the money she 
receives, and in another the va- 
rious amounts spent from time to 
time, and so at the end of the week 

add both, balance them and it is done; but the trouble is, it 

never, never does come out right by any chance, and then the 


‘brain-racking business begins. 


In a certain literary society of ladies not a thousand miles 
from Boston, the subject before one of the meetings was 
“Household Finance.” Those who attended it, did so with 
the hope that some royal road to success would be revealed. 
The introductory paper was a humorous sketch describing 
one woman’s efforts to keep her accounts. It may seem like 
telling tales out of school, but in the open discussion that fol- 
lowed, one lady after another described her own efforts and 
failures. ‘They all heartily approved of the idea, and started 
at the beginning of each year with noble resolutions and clean 
blank books. One never could make the list of expenses 
reckon twice alike. She figured up and found a certain re- 
sult, then réckoned downward with a different conclusion, 
thus she found herself no wiser than at the outset. She con- 
sidered accounts the most aggravating, irritating, confusing 
things imaginable. Another lady who had charge of a large 
and expensive household, in her desire to know where the 
bountiful supply of money went that passed through her 
hands, undertook a regular system of double entry book-keep- 
ing “and made a botch of it,” she frankly confessed. She 
honestly made up the deficit regularly from her own purse. 
If any of the members present were successful in book-keep- 
ing experiments they were not public-spirited or courageous 
enough to “speak in meetin ’” and tell how they did it. 

A very systematic young woman, a student at one of our 
higher schools, said one day, “I am sure one of the servants 
must have stolen money from me. I miss over three dollars. 
lam very strict about my accounts and put down every- 
thing carefully. I am sorry to suspect the girl, but I am 
driven to it.” 

“Possibly you have forgotten to note some item.” 

“No, it is not possible. I am very exact.” 

“You put down that half a dozen of pocket-handkerchiefs 
you bought Saturday, of course ?”’ 

A blank look came over her face, which quickly changed 
to one of horror. 

“| did not.” 

“And the lace ?” 

“Nor that either.” 

The very foundations had given way, and her faith in the 
infallibility of her account being destroyed, its value was 
gone, too. 

The husbands and brothers love to twit the women-folks a 
little on facts, but would they themselves do any better under 
similar circumstances? Do they ever keep strict account of 
trifling details of personal expense, or do they sum all small 
Matters—cigars, newspapers, car fares or any unaccounted 


for deficit—under the comprehensive head of “sundries?” 
A persistent woman devoting herself to her account would 
rack her poor brain to recall the items, and consider that 
convenient “sundries” as shirking the issue. 

Then see the advantage the men have in the matter of 
pockets. Suppose they were limited to two or three of those 
useful appendages, artfully hidden in draperies, instead of the 
twenty-five or thirty, more or less, which appertain to the suit 
of the average business man. How would they find room for 
the bill-book, memorandum-book, stylographic pen, cigar and 
match-case, business cards, bunch of keys, change-purse and 
all the other zmpedimenta? A man clothes himself in the 
morning for the day’s occupation, once for all, and has the 
needful conveniences always at hand; while his wife makes 
nothing of changing her dress several times a day,—morning 
dress for home duties, second best street suit for errands, 
afternoon dress for receiving, or street dress for making 
calls, etc. Her note-book and pencil are sure to be forgotten 
among the changes, and will not be ready when wanted. 

In business life vouchers and accounts are presented and 
paid by checks at stated intervals, and remain as evidence of 
the completed transaction. Clerks are employed to attend 
to the books, and devote their whole attention to that depart- 
ment. It may be a comfort for the discouraged sisterhood to 
remember that women make the best of professional book- 
keepers, and are employed in many of the large mercantile 
establishments by wide-awake men who know what they are 
about, and would not put up with inferior help from motives 
of (false) economy. These find women quicker, more ob- 
servant of details, more accurate than men, and certainly 
equally honest. A defaulting woman cashier is yet an un- 
heard of individual, and may it always be so. 

—Mary Winchester. 


- A RIVAL TO TEA. 

A curious rival to tea is coming up. Those who have tasted in 
Germany that delicious aromatic beverage called Mai-Trank, 
which is made of Rheinish sugar, a slice of orange, or sometimes 
lemon, with the little Waldmeister plant swimming at the top, are 
not likely to forget its pleasant cooling and yet exhilarating effect 
— exhilarating ” to be taken, if not quite in a teetotal, yet in a real 
temperance sense of perfect innocence or innocuousness to health. 
I say this without meaning disrespect to wine in its undiluted 
state. A famous German poet, residing for years in England, 
could so little forget his Mai-Trank associations that he had the 
dear little ‘‘ Waldmeister,” or woodruff often sent to him from the 
banks of the Rhine. Now, a botanical connoisseur in Germany 
has had the happy idea of carefully drying the leaves of the plant 
(.he stalks being detached) in the midday sun on sheets of paper, 
until the leaves shrivelled up and became quite black. One dayin 
winter he used the leaves as if they were tea. The result wasa 
splendidly aromatic decoction, of golden-brown color, tasting like 
the best tea. 


TURKISH BEDROOMS. 

The simplicity of domestic furniture has its advantages, writes 
Mrs. Walker, of Turkish bedrooms in “ Eastern Life.” At the 
first alarm of fire everything can be turned out of window without 
injury; but it is very much opposed to our Western ideas of com- 
fort, as the slave girls, unless carefully barricaded out, make an in- 
road into the sleeping room in early morning. They sweep up bed 
and bedding before your eyes are fairly open ; two or three maidens 
pounce upon the mattresses, the vorghans, and the embroidered 
pillows the instant they are unoccupied, and rolling the whole into 
the wrapper, bear it away to the vast cupboard constructed for 
that purpose in most of the rooms. The visitor is left stranded, 
and obliged to proceed with the incongruous feeling of dressing in 
a drawing room. These remarks apply to orthodox, old-fashioned 
households. Young feminine Turkey has its French or German 
bedsteads, its “armoire & glace,” its washstand, all marble and 
fine porcelain “ a la franca.” 
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THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT. 


In AND ABOUT THE HOUSEHOLD. 


UST what / say. “Why does she 
not teach the girl to do things 
properly?” If Mary omits sweep- 
ing under the bed it is the proper 
thing and a positive benefit to her 
if required to do it over again, 
and not be let off by saying, “you 
must do it better the next time,” 
that, to her mind, lessens the im- 
portance of thoroughness in her 
work. If the mistress is slack, so 
will the servant be. The making 
of a bed is but a small part of 
chamber work. After that has 
been properly aired and neatly 
made (the servant should always wear a large, clean white 
apron, meanwhile) then the room should be thoroughly dusted ; 
the bedstead, the base board, the rungs of the chairs ; and bits 
of thread picked up; waste basket and hair-receiver emptied, 
and all made as nice and clean as if a guest were to occupy 
it for the first time. And here allow me to suggest the cov- 
ering of the sides of the mattrass, with a strip of muslin, or 
cotton cloth; for however much care be taken, they will in 
time become soiled without this precaution, and the cloth can 
be quickly removed and put back again. 

When a house servant enters a family the mistress should 
define her general work; then day by day for awhile, show 
how she wishes it done. To be sure, valuable suggestions 
from a former mistress may sometimes be patiently listened 
to, and incorporated into your system, because we can all 
learn something from others; but when it becomes your way, 
insist on having it performed in the best manner and right 
time. Let there be system in regular work, and there need 
be little or no friction. 

Teach Mary economy in time; to let her head save her 
heels ; show her how by so doing she will gain time for her- 
self to sew or to read awhile in the afternoon. Put your foot 
down against the fast incoming demands, that the mistress 
must keep out of the kitchen. Look frequently into the pot 
closet, to know that the spider and kettles are clean ; into the 
pantry, that cake and bread-pans have not been put away un- 
washed ; that the dish cloth is not left in a squeezed-out mass 
of dingy greasiness, but after each meal, has been washed, 
scalded and hung out doors, or dried on the grass. There 
is no reason why a dish cloth may not be as sweet and clean 
as a towel treated the same way. 

There are two very important things, the mistress would do 
well to impress on the mind of the maid of all work. First, 
the necessity in the morning, of letting the water run a long 
while from lead pipes before using. Second, to open doors 
and windows, before, or while making the kitchen fire. Es- 
pecially in kitchen and dining room, have a good circulation 
for a few moments, even in the coldest weather. The rooms 
will heat more quickly if the dead pent-up air of yesterday be 
exchanged for the pure outside air. I say “the f#rs/ thing,” 
because the rooms must be well aired and re-heated before 
the family come down to breakfast. 

I have sat at a breakfast table where the room had served as 
a sitting room until a late hour the night previous ; every door 
closed to keep the heat in, and when one remarked “it was 
strange she felt so stupid”’ and another “never did feel very 


bright until after breakfast, and wondered why,” the sugges- 
tion to first air the room from outside, was met by the reply,” | 
“cannot afford to heat all out doors.” I thought “ where ig- | 
norance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise;” and yet that same 


“man of the house” was very fastidious in regard to his food, 
Is the purity of the one more important than the other? 

In the winter, when the kitchen fires are kept over night, jt 
is a good plan to fill the tea kettle with water, place it were 
it will keep hot but not boil, that it may be ready for sucdep 
sickness or emergency in the night. In the morning, en pty 
and refill with fresh water. 

Have a basket of kindlings ready, as a part of the y's 
work, for use the next morning. ‘That is Mary’s work, bu. |e 
her have plenty of wood to choose from. There is a lack of 
forethought and thrift when wood is prepared only for inme- 
diate use. 

One of the most difficult things to teach a girl is econ my 
in fuel. Nothing seems to satisfy, but a continual piling on 
of coal. As soon as a little gas has been burned off, a vi-vor- 
ous shaking and a raking out of ashes follows; then the 
stove filled anew, touching and lifting the covers which soon 
become red hot, and the process is repeated from morhing 
till night. Teach her in order to obtain and secure a eood 
draft, the coal ought never to be above the lining ; and in this 
connection I am reminded of another practice which seems 
to come to kitchen girls by intuition or handed down by tra- 
dition ; that is, to put sad irons, or flat irons as generally 
called, on the stove over the hottest fire hours before use; 
consequently, they are ruined for if once heated to recess, 
will ever after retain heat but a short time, and lose {heir 
smoothness too. I would rather lend almost anything clse 
to a neighbor than a flatiron. In ironing, have two ho Jers 
to use alternately, thereby lessening the heat of the hand, 
and insuring a greater degree of comfort. 

—Mrs. S. J. Blanchard. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
A LULLABY. 


I can hear the church bells ringing 
Their vespers soft and sweet; 

The birds have ceased their singing, 
And hushed are the hurrying feet. 


No more can I hear the lowing 

Of the herds on their homeward way ; 
And a thousand stars are glowing 

In the path of departed day. 


No sound breaks the evening’s stillness, 

Save the chimes that are borne by the breeze, 
And the cricket’s notes of shrillness 

That vibrate ’mongst the trees. 


So, my sweet one, gently slumber 
In the arms that love thee best, 
And God’s angels without number 
Shall preserve thee in thy rest. 


—James Geilies. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S NAMES. 

It is becoming the fashion among married ladies in England to 
keep their maiden name in addition to their husband’s surname. 
This practice has long been in vogue among actresses and other 
ladies who have made a reputation for themselves before marr:age, 
the benefit of which they are unwilling to iose. The nam:s of 
Mesdames Goldschmidt-Lind, Trebelli-Bettini, Lemmens-She: ‘ing- 
ton, and hosts of others, will readily occur to every one as cases in 
point. It is only now that ladies in private life have begun to real- 
ize the fact that their own lot in unchanging their name, and thus, to 
a great extent, losing their identity, is quite as real and quite as im- 
portant to themselves as the actress would be to her, although »os- 
sibly no one would go so far as to say it had a monetary value !t 
certainly will have many advantages if it becomes general, not only 
to the ladies themselves, but to all their friends and acquainta'es, 
especially if the double surname comes, in course of time, to the 
distinguishing mark of a married woman, for, as it would form part 
of a lady’s ordinary signature, which the title of Mrs. and Miss oes 
not, many a correspondent would be relieved from the harra~sing 
doubt as to whether he is to address his reply to Mrs., Miss, or 54 
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REOREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
KNITTED RUFFLE. 

—— 4— ATERIALS—Finlayson, Bonsfield & Co.’s 
iC Real Scotch linen crochet thread ; two balls 
No. 50, two No. 16 or 17; steel needles. 
This ruffle is very open and handsome; 
it is used for children’s collars, ruffles to 
dresses and for trimming under-clothes. 
Cast on forty-one stitches ; knit across plain 
once. First row—two plain, make two, 
seam two together, (knit five plain, slip 
four stitches one after the other over the first stitch on left 
needle, make four, one plain, make two, seam two together) 
twice, three plain, (make two, seam two together) four times, 
knit two plain. 

Second row--two plain, (make two, seam two together) four 
times, three plain, make two, seam two together, (two plain, 
seam one, one plain, seam one, five plain, make two, seam 
two together) twice, knit two plain. 

Third row—two plain, make two, seam two together, (ten 
pluin, make two, seam two together) twice, one plain, make 
two, two plain, (make two, seam two together) four times, 
knit two plain. 

fourth row—two plain (make two, seam two together) four 
times, three plain, seam one, one plain, make two, seam two 
tovether, (five plain, slip four stitches over one, make four, 
one plain, make two, seam two together) twice, two plain. 

‘ifth rew—two plain, make two, seam two together, (two 
plain, seam one, one plain, seam one, five plain, make two, 
seam two together) twice, five plain, (make two, seam two 
together) four times, two plain. 

Sixth row—two plain, (make two, seam two together) four 
times, five plain, make two, seam two together, (ten plain, 
make two, seam two together) twice, two plain. 

Seventh row—two plain, make two, seam two together, 
(five plain, slip four stitches over one, 6ne plain, make two, 
seam two together) twice, one plain, (make two, narrow) 
twice, (make two, seam two together) four times, knit two plain. 

Eighth row—two plain (make two, seam two together) four 
times, (two plain, seam one) twice, one plain, (make two, 
seam two together, two plain, seam one, one plain, seam one, 
five plain) twice, make two, seam two together, two plain. 

Ninth row—two plain, (make two, seam two together, ten 
plain) twice, make two, seam two together seven plain, (make 
two, seam two together) four times, two plain. 

Tenth row—two plain (make two, seam two together) four 
times, seven plain, (make two, seam two together, five plain, 
slip four stitches over one, oné plain) twice, make two, seam 
two together, two plain. . 

Hleventh row—two plain (make two, seam two together, 
two plain, seam one, one plain, seam one, five plain) twice, 
make two, seam two together, one plain, (make two, narrow) 
three times, (make two, seam two together) four times, two 
plain. 

i'welfth row—two plain (make two, seam two together) four 
times, (two plain, seam one) three times, one plain, make two, 
seom two together, (ten plain, make two, seam two together) 
twice, two plain. 

hirteenth row—two plain, (make two, seam two together, 
five plain, slip four stitches over one, make four, one plain) 
tw-ce, make two, seam two together, ten plain (make two, 
sein two together) four times, two plain. 

! ourteenth row—two plain, (make two, seam two together) 
four times, ten plain, (make two, seam two together, two 
plain, seam one, one plain, seam one, five plain) twice, make 
two, seam two together, two plain. 

Fifteenth row—two plain (make two, seam two together, 


ten plain) twice, make two, seam two together, one plain, 
(make two, narrow) three times, make two, knit three to- 
gether (make two, seam two together) four times, two plain. 

Sixteenth row—two plain (make two, seam two together) 
four times, (two plain, seam one) four times, one plain, (make 
two, seam two together, five plain, slip four stitches over one, 
make four, knit one plain) twice, make two, seam two to- 
gether, two plain. 

Seventeenth row—two plain, (make two, seam two together, 
two plain, seam one, one plain, seam one, five plain) twice, 
make two, seam two together, thirteen plain (make two, seam 
two together) four times, two plain. 

Eighteenth row—two plain (make two, seam two together) 
four times, then knit three together, turn the work, slip stitch 
last knit on to what is now the right hand needle knit these 
ten the same as they have been, commence again and knit 
the first ten the same, then knit three together, turn the work 
and knit them back on to the needle the same way again, so 
continue until you have made way with ten stitches, two plain 
(make two, seam two together, ten plain) twice, make two, 


seam two together, two plain. ; 
—EKva M. Niles. 
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THE STORY OF THE KITTENS. 


We four little kittens are jolly enough ;— 

We are Velvet, and Whitepaws, and Hero, and Muff. 

Full many a frolic we have through the house, 

Pretending to hunt for the hole of a mouse. 

One day we were racing,—a live mouse we met,— 

Our fright and our horror I cannot forget ; 

We ran for a refuge ;—a nice box we found, 

And into its shelter we went with a bound; 

We struggled and tumbled, then lay in a heap 

Till, all being quiet, we ventured to peep. 

We looked all around, and what think you we saw? 

A foolish young lady attempting to draw! 

Poor Hero was frightened, but Whitepaws and I 

Just looked that young person quite straight in the eye. 

Velvet was sleepy so he didn’t care, 

But blinked and sat still without moving a hair. 

Now out peeped the mouse from a hole in the wall; 

The young lady saw him,—her sketch she let fall 

And ran away shrieking, ‘‘ A mouse! oh! a mouse!” 

In tones that alarmed every soul in the house. 

Then our mother rushed in,—sagacious old cat! 

She isn’t afraid to encounter a ra/! 

She quick made an end of the mouse and our fears, 

And scolded us sadly and boxed our poor ears. 

“ Little ‘fraid cats,’ ’’ she said, “ now run off and play, 

And don’t be as silly as girls are, I pray!” 
—Ftenrietta Davis. 
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AUNT JANE’S LECTURE 

ON THE IMPORTANT SUBJECT OF SERVANTS. 

CAN’T imagine with what kind of 
people that new girl of mine can 
have been living,” said Aunt Jane 
Marshall, when I dropped in to 
lunch with her on my way down 
town a few days ago. “She don’t 
know how to do anything, and has 
no more idea of system or order 
than a Hottentot.” 

“Did she have references?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, and very good ones. I 
= think some people can’t know a 
good servant from a poor one. 
And I am so tired of training raw 
girls; they no sooner become competent to perform their 
duties than they marry, go back to Ireland, or take a place 
where they can get higher wages than I can afford to 
pay. This girl I have now is a good-natured creature, and 
willing to do anything she is told, but she won’t be worth her 
wages for a month to come, and during that month I shall 
have to spend the greater part of my time following her 
around to see that she does her work properly. I often wish 
I were strong enough to do without servants altogether ; they 
are such a trial. I can’t imagine how some people can keep 
four or five—one is quite enough for me.” 

“We have three,” I remarked, “and yet Ada and I make 
our own beds, and wait on ourselves, and mother makes all 
the desserts. I often tell her that I believe we would get more 
work from one than from three. They spend so much time 
in talking, and seem to feel no responsibility whatever about 
their work.” 

“Tt is as much the fault of the mistress as the servant if the 
housework is performed badly and duties left undone,” said 
Aunt Jane emphatically. ‘Of course it is natural for us to 
blame the servants, but in truth, the blame should rest on our 
shoulders. A poor teacher never yet turned out a good 
scholar. How can a woman who has no order or system 
about herself expect order and system from her servant? The 
majority of women are poor housekeepers—though they don’t 
know it. They have had no training in housework them- 
selves and are not competent to train their servants. Every- 
thing about the house is at sixes and sevens, and the servants 
receive all the blame. I had an illustration of this when I 
spent a week with Mrs. Sumner last summer. She keeps two 
servants always, and I noticed that the second girl who waited 
on the table, was very nice looking, and neat in her ap- 
pearance, but she was entirely unversed in her duties. She 
did nothing that she was not directed to do. I took it for 
granted that she was a very recent acquisition, and was sur- 
prised when Mrs. Sumner told me that she had had her two 
months. Of course I was not long in discovering that the 
girl did not receive a particle of training. At meal times it 
was ‘ Fill Mrs. Marshall’s tumbler, Lucy’; ‘ Lucy, there’s no 
salt on the table’; ‘ Lucy, give Mr. Sumner his coffee’; ‘Get 
some more bread, Lucy’; *‘ Lucy, hand me the butter,’ until 
I grew fairly tired of the girl’s name. Lucy apparently never 
saw—and she had not been taught. to see—that a tumbler 
needed filling, or the bread plate replenishing, and though 
she must have known after waiting on the table two months 
that Mr. Sumner always took coffee at dinner, she invariably 
waited to be told before giving it to him. Pleasant conver- 
sation with Mrs. Sumner was out of the question; she was 
directing Lucy from the beginning to the end of each meal. 

Now, when I get a new servant | tell her plainly what her 


duties will be, and I require her to have a system about her 
work. I tell her that in waiting upon the table she must see 
that every glass is kept filled, must hand the bread and the 
butter to each person in turn, and must notice when a cish 
needs replenishing, and attend to it without being told. | 
try to make her take pride in her work, and praise her when- 
ever I think she deserves it. Whenever a servant leaves ine 
I have at least the consciousness that she will understand er 
duties no matter where she may go, and that I deserve he 
gratitude of the woman who may employ her. But it is <el- 
dom, indeed, that a well trained servant comes to me, ond 
that is one reason why I contend that mistresses as well as 
servants should attend training schools, where they can re- 
ceive proper instruction in housework and cooking. So many 
girls who have scarcely ever seen the inside of a kitchen, 
marry and assume the responsibilities of a housekeeper. 
They wonder why it is that they wever have a good servant, 
and complain bitterly, unconscious that they are themselves 
incompetent to direct the work they wish performed.” 

At this moment the door-bell rang, and it being announced 
that there were callers in the parlor, Aunt Jane rose from the 
table, remarking that she had “been so busy lecturing tat 
she had forgotten to eat her lunch.” But it was a lecture | 
was well pleased to hear, for it gave me food for thought ona 
subject that perplexes the minds of nine women out of every 
ten who employ servants. 

—Florence B. Hallowil. 


EATING IN BERLIN. 

The Berliner loves soups, of which he has a large variety, says 
a letter to the New York Sua. Some of the most favored *sup- 
pen” are “Feiner Gries in Milch” (milk soup with semolins). 
“ Bouillon mit Ei” (beef tea with eggs floating on top of it). “ Sup- 
pe von Rindfleisch mit gebackenem Mark” (beef tea with balls of 
marrow, eggs, and bread crumbs). There are a number of German 
national dishes, the merits of which cannot be gainsaid. Gvoose 
with stuffing of pounded chestnuts, prunes and apples mixed with 
calf’s liver, onions, eggs, and various spices, is a standard dish at 
most restaurants. You can also have partridge cooked and 
wrapped up in vine leaves, with rashers of bacon, and fowls cooked 
in jelly. Roast partridges with sauerkraut is a good variation of 
the French perdrix aux choux. Rehbraten (venison) with cream 
sauce is not to be despised, and smoked Pommeranian goose 
breasts. Westphalia hams, Brunswick sausages, and sundry other 
German house dishes, many of which are also exported, have 
gained a world-wide renown. 

The partiality of the Germans for beer appears in several cle- 
partments of cookery. Beer soup is common enough, and sv is 
beer sauce, especially with carps and eels, for which the besi of 
“weissbier” is used. Beef stewed in beer and flavored with 
spices is a favorite dish. Among Kalteschalen (cold drinks) 
“ Bier Kalteschale” holds the first place. Every known \¢«g- 
etable when cooked plain, is eaten cold as a salad, besices 
which there is herring salad with the fish chopped fine mixed 
with potatoes, onions, apples, and pepper, and moistened with 
oil, vinegar, and cream. 

To wash down the miscellaneous solids there is a choice of very 
different wines. Beer, which has supplemented wine at the dinver 
tables of some of the best Vienna hotels, is not countenanced by 
the higher class restaurateurs and hotel keepers of Berlin, with 
whom the consumption of wine is a matter of stern expectation. 
The average Berliner in his judgment of wine is guided largely »y 
the label on the bottle and the seal on the cork. 

The time for dinner at the principal hotels is 3 o'clock. A v'y 
fair dinner can be had for $1.25. The higher class restaura:'s, 
Unter den Linden, Wilhemstrasse, Bellevuestrasse, and the W-st 
End, are the best places for becoming acquainted with the curr:nt 
of public opinion. At these a good dinner, without wine, can be 
had for seventy-five cents and upward. There are hundreds of 
less expensive dining places in Berlin, and an excellent dinner may 
even be obtained at some restaurants for twenty-five cents. 
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HEREDITARY ILLS. 
;ACIES FROM OUR ANCESTORS, AND WHAT WE Do wWITH THEM. 
HE inheritance of a disease tendency, 
however likely, is not invariable. It 
is a rare thing for all the children of 
an insane parent to become insane; 
indeed, it seems sometimes as if the 
child which falls a victim drains off 
the taint for that generation. Nay, 
more, it sometimes happens that one 
child, aided by propitious surround- 
ings, collects, concentrates and de- 
velops into some form of genius the 
erratic forces which carry another 
child, not so favored by its circumstances, into the vagaries 
of insanity. 

In like manner, it is not by any means certain that all the 
children of a phthisical parent will have phthisis. As regards 
epilepsy, although it certainly runs in families in a very strik- 
ing way, only one person in a generation is struck by it. 
Cancer is popularly believed to be a distinctly hereditary 
disease, but so uncertain and irregular is its transmission, if it 
be, that some medical authorities doubt, or even deny, that it 
is so. A disease tendency that is latent or dormant at one 
period of life or throughout the whole life of the individual, 
may undergo actual development at a particular physiological 
epoch, or on occasion of a great bodily crisis from some other 
cause (almost at the same time in twins, sometimes); and 
a tendency that is latent or dormant in one generation may 
show itself actively in the next generation. 

Of the direct inheritance of morbid qualities of like kind, 
suicide yields the most decided examples. It is, indeed, 
striking and startling to observe how strong the suicidal bent 
is apt to be in those who have inherited it, and how seemingly 
trivial a cause will stir it into action. When a child commits 
suicide, the public is prone to rush to the hasty conclusion 
that so fearful an act would never have been done by so 
young a child unless it had been subjected to very cruel 
treatment. But if the child’s family history be inquired into, 
it will usually be found that a line of suicide, or of melan- 
cholic depression with suicidal tendency, runs through it. 

No one is more competent to write on this subject than the 
eminent English scientist, Dr. Henry Maudsley, and it is 
from an article of his, reprinted from the JVineteenth Century 
in the Eclectic, that these extracts are made. The son or 
brother of a person who committed suicide, he continues, or 
was otherwise disordered mentally, may be a genius. It is 
no exaggeration to say that there is hardly ever a man of 
genius who has not insanity or nervous disorder of some 
form in his family. In order to go mad or to be a genius 
the person must be original—that is to say, must have a con- 
stitutional dissatisfaction with things as they are and an 
urgent impulse to get off the beaten tracks of thought and 
feeling in which ninety-nine persons out of a hundred go 
contentedly all their lives. It is surprising when we take 
notice of it, what pure automata most persons are; they say, 
think, feel, and do the same things in the same way, day after 
day, like so many parrots, or just as if they were so many or- 
ganic machines. 

it would appear, then, that when anyone has a tincture of 
originality in him, inspiring and urging him to think, feel and 
do differently from all the rest of the world, he must be one 
of two things—either a genius who is in advance of the 
world, or a madman who is alien from it; in both cases he 
represents an organic variation, which in the one case is 
physiological or evolutional, and in the other pathological and 
degenerative, He will be a genius, when, along with his 
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urgent individuality, he has a strong brain that fits him to 
maintain the balance between himself and the world, either 
by conforming aptly to circumstances, or by compelling the 
circumstances to conform to him; he will be a madman when, 
along with his urgent individuality, he has a weak brain 
which fails to keep the balance. 

Then there is the tendency to revert to the normal type. 
When the body is disordered in disease, its natural tendency 
is to right itself, and to a stable state of health it gravitates 
when it is not hindered by meddlesome medicine. So also it 
is through generations. It would not be possible to breed 
and rear a race of idiots or lunatics, however painstaking and 
persistent the attempts. Sterility would put a stop to the un- 
natural business. Nor would it probably be possible to breed 
a race of men to all of whom cancer should be a natural in- 
heritance. Either cancer would bring the race of men to an 
end, or the race of men would get rid of the cancer. 

Dr. Maudsley doubts that new diseases are now occurring 
and inclines to the opinion that seemingly new diseases are 
those that have not heretofore been described nor taken note 
of. Variations in disease in individual cases, both as regards 
situation and groupings of symptoms, there no doubt are, but 
it is still a question whether, the body being what it is and so 
long has been, in form and structure, these will be so great as 
to be new diseases, and whether any of them will be 
propagated through generations and be so nursed by fit 
surroundings as to become new morbid species. 


THE ENGLISH BREAKFAST. 


Breakfast is a delightful hour in England, writes Adam Badeau, 
for itis informal. Servants are often dispensed with altogether; 
people come in when they choose, no one waiting for another, and 
you may select your neighbor if you are in time. The women are 
fresh and simple in toilet, the sportsmen in knickerbockers and 
shooting suits, ready for the occupation of the day. In some 
houses, the host and hostess sit at opposite ends of the long table, 
and one pours teaand the other coffee. In other mansions, neither 
the host nor hostess is visible before lunch time. The table is 
spread only with fruit and bread, and possibly cold sweets, jellies 
and marmalade. Perhaps a young lady of the family sits behind 
an egg boiler and cooks eggs for her friends; but the substantial 
meats, hot and cold, are on the sideboard, and the men get up 
and forage for the ladies and themselves. The viands, of course 
are abundant and delectable. An English breakfast is always sub- 
stantial. In Scotland, oatmeal porridge is never absent. 

The mail often arrives in the morning, and the letters may be at 
your plate when you come down. Or perhaps the bag is late, and 
the “post,” as they call it, is brought into the room and distributed. 
Everybody opens and reads without any formality or excuse; they 
exchange news, receive invitations or regrets, and make arrange- 
ments for the day. Those who finish first leave when they will. 
Perhaps the visit of some guest is over; he makes his adieus at 
the table, and the party saunter to the windows to see him drive 
off; for the dining room is always on the ground floor; you can 
step from the windows to the terrace or the lawn. ‘The landscape 
thus forms part of the furniture of the room, and the delicious out- 
door verdure, the venerable trees and distant hills contrast in har- 
mony with the pictures and the tapestry on the walls. A dining 
room in England is always a choice room, well lighted and large, 
and appropriately for its purpose with sumptuous taste and care- 
ful luxury. The apartment where so many hours are spent is not 
to be put away in a corner, under a veranda, orat the rear. Often 
it opens into the conservatory, and the mass of foreign plants, the 
birds and fountains, the palms and aloes constitute one entire side 
of the room. 


To cure ivy poisoning, boil wood ashes enough to make a strong 
lye, wash the poisoned parts in this; let it remain a few minutes, 
and wash off in soft luke-warm water; when dry, anoint with vase- 
line. Repeat this process as the poison develops itself, and one or 
two applications will cure the most obstinate cases. 
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“FREEDOM OF SPEECH” 


AMONG THE LITTLE ONES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


UCH is said in these days about freedom 
of speech, so that the heading of this 
article may suggest the quality of 
thread-bare-ness. But most that is 
said refers to the press, to public speak- 
ers of all sorts, to individual politic- 
ians,—indeed, to all sorts of grown up 
people. Little is said about granting 
the privilege to children, and yet it 
must be granted if we would have the 
speech of twenty years hence what it 
should be. Of course, children should, 
to a large extent, be listeners. It 

takes much judicious training on the part of parents, much 

of self control on the part of children, to make good listeners. 

This is a subject for much discussion, and is simply the oppo- 

site of our present topic. But how are you going to have 

growing children at ease with their elders, at ease with guests, 
at ease in the world outside, unless they can bear their own 
active little part?) How are you going to shape and change 
and guide their thoughts and opinions unless you know what 
they are? Children z7//7 have opinions about everything that 
comes within their observation. It is of no use to say, “You 
are too young to have an opinion about that.” Get what they 
think, and then let your teaching be, “‘ You are too young to 
form a correct opinion upon that without help.” Never 

“snub” a child’s remarks upon any topic. It is fatal to free 

expression. It deprives you of one of your strongest means 

for influence over him. Make every child an important mem- 
ber of the family, with as absolute a freedom for expression 

of earnest thought as each grown person has. I wonder if I 

need to say that this does not include impertinence, or useless 

argument over any command that has been given by parents 
or other elders, or flat contradiction, or insistance of speech 
when others are speaking? The latter elements preclude 
freedom of speech for a//, and the former ones involve moral 
as well as mental wrong. 
General reading, newspaper reading, is a subject upon 
which the opinions are so varied that it is almost dangerous 
to approach it. Let me say what I know of the plan pursued 
in a family where there are six children, ranging from nine 
years of age upwards, and who are progressing more whole- 
somely than any children I know of. A great deal of the best 
literature is put into their hands,—not the “goody, goody” 
kind,—and reading is a part of their duty and education. 

With this, they are allowed to read the newspapers. It is 

somewhat curious to see the various outcomes. One boy of 

seventeen, reads carefully the political and agricultural news ; 

a younger boy looks for anecdotes, stories of animals, simple 

cures for diseases and recipes. Both boys take an active 

interest in base ball and other sporting news. Indeed, be- 
tween them, the paper is pretty thoroughly read. One little 
girl turns naturally to the stories and poems, but, I am happy 
to say that, owing to a frequent questioning upon important 
matters that it is asswmed she has read, her desire not to ap- 
pear ignorant or to a disadvantage, and the somewhat trying 
ridicule of the other children, her scope of newspaper reading 
is growing. The selections of the younger children are not 
yet so well defined as of these three. I do not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that there is some reading of the criminal news, 

but the proportion is astonishingly small. It goes to prove a 

theory held by many, that if a child is given much of good 

and properly attractive reading, he will be less strongly at- 

tracted to that which is not so good. But the point which I 

want to bring forward about the above mentioned children, is 
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that all these things are freely and openly discussed, even to 
the criminal news when occasionally brought forward. ‘jhe 
children give their opinions freely and are corrected jnd 
guided by the elders. This family do much of entertaining of 
guests. Few meals are eaten without the presence of some 
guest or guests, and all seem perfectly charmed with the part 
the children take, at every meal, in the conversation. No iwo 
ever speak at once, no guest or elder fails to have a chance 
to speak when he wishes to, the utmost of interest, sympathy, 
politeness and naturalness abound. And how the children 
grow! A very common occurrence is for one or two children 
to bring newspaper clippings to the table—short, of course— 
and read them aloud as subjects for discussion. Could any- 
thing show greater ease or naturalness than this occurrence 
of last Sunday? There were, besides the family, four guests 
at the table for dinner. The boy of fifteen produced from his 
pocket a newspaper cutting treating of some thirty simple 
facts of interest, such as adding a pinch of salt to eggs when 
beating, the use of hot sand bags for neuralgia, saving cold 
tea for the vinegar barrel, etc. The fun that went around the 
table over the reading was of the heartiest, and of the £éi/v¢, 
The boy joined in it all and had no thought of embarrassment 
or lack of interest, on the part of all the others, in this matter 
which had been of sufficient interest to him to induce him to 
cut the article from a daily paper. Partisan opinion is al- 
lowed, but the child is expected to have and give good, svn- 
sible reasons for the same. Exaggeration, which was almost 
alarming at one time, has been, I might say, entirely cured 
by relating and referring to the old tale of “Our cat and 
another cat.” 

Senseless questions are met by the first line of the fol|ow- 
ing rhyme, which each child knows as well as he knows his 
name: 

“A goose,” my grandma one day said, 

‘On entering a barn, pops down it’s head.” 

I begged her then the cause to show. 

She replied, “‘ No one but a goose would ask, what no one but a goose 
should know.” 

One of the thoughts that comes strongest to my mini in 
connection with freedom of speech, is that of unpleasant (is- 
cussion between children, that is almost, or quite, quarre|ing. 
Mothers, let me beg of you, have this occur in your own pres- 
ence. It is bound to occur where there are several children, 
especially if they have strong individuality and _ sufficient 
interest in all that pertains to life. If you would have your 
boys and girls come out strongly in the right, would have 
them learn tolerance of others opinions and actions, would 
have them able in after life to meet differences in the outsicle 
world with the least expenditure of anger and passion, would 
have them dread men and women, guide their angry discus- 
sions. Let them feel free to show you their worst sides. Show 
them their weak points of argument, or, if most of the points 
are strong ones, teach them arbitration and self-adjustment to 
each other. 

This is not merely theoretical as ideal training of children 
in freedom of speech—all this of which I have written. [1 is 
eminently practical. It is what will make “life worth living” 
to our growing boys and girls. It is knowledge, and govd- 
ness, and broadness and religion. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


In Parisian society there are at least a score of impeccable, n- 
impeachable families who, to keep up their social position, are 
subsidized by matrimonial agencies, writes the Paris correspondent 
of the New York Zimes. They speculate upon their names, their 
situation, their acquaintances; they hire out their drawing-rooms 
and their guests. They receive a great deal of company and pre- 
sent to each other such persons as are designated to them by tlie 
broker, and, in addition to their monthly subvention, are remuncr- 
ated from the commission after the marriage has been celebrate. 
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i EVERY DAY APPLE PIES. 


Fir FOR THE Gops—AND MAN As WELL. 


GREEN apple pie with light flaky 
crust that holds without any leak- 
age while baking, its sugary, 
spicy juices, makes a toothsome 
dessert, but to my certain knowl- 
edge there are housekeepers, 
good housekeepers too, of forty 
year’s standing, who resort to the 
expedient of stewing their apples 
before making pies, thus losing 
the delicious flavor and jellied 
layers of pies filled with slices of 
raw apple, because they are dis- 

gusied with having the juicy goodness of such pies boil over 

while baking, with a big smoke and scorch on the oven’s 
bottom. 

If there is anything that will wet blanket a cook’s courage 
itis to hear the sharp sizzle of escaping boiling pie juice, and 
—unless one has experience and skill in the manipulation of 
pie crust—boil and sizzle and smoke its juice will from the 
time a fat cheeked green apple pie is shoved into baking 
quarters, till it leaves them flattened and smooched with its 
leakage of goodness. 

We have read the newspapers, and we have tried all re-, 
soris: binding the pie’s edges with cloth, puttying up the 
cracking seams with spatted wads of dough, and by making 
the pie crust so tough that even boiling hot juices could not 
penetrate it to escape ; and now, after an experience of twenty 
years, we have settled on this method for making every day 
apple pies, with crust as light and nourishing as bread, and 
yet, whose flavor and sweetness and juices will be held and 
not be candied in a sticky scorch on the bottom of the oven. 

Three cupfuls of thick sour milk, one cupful of sour cream 
or one-third cupful of butter, one large teaspoonful of soda, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough to make a 
stitt dough, 

‘This quantity is sufficient to make six large pies or eight 
small ones. Line the plates with crust and before filling 
them with sliced apples, put into each plate two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one of flour and what spice you intend for the 
pic. Thoroughly mix these and spread evenly over bot- 
tom crust. After the plates are filled with apple, add one 
tablespoonful of molasses. 

Koll dough for upper crusts and spread on each, thin shav- 
ings of lard or butter. Thickly sprinkle flour over this and 
roll lightly. ‘Trace a pretty vine and slash tiny holes for 
steam to escape. Cover, without wetting edges, pressing 
them closely together. Just before baking, dash cold water 
over top crust, enough to thoroughly wet flour. Bake slowly 
three-fourths of an hour and longer if apple is hard and un- 
ripe. When done, with atiny nosed toy tea pot, pour into 
the pie through one of the slashes in crust, two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water. 

With reasonable care, there is no need of mutilating or 
soaking unsightly places in top crust. 

We think it a great improvement placing sugar and flour 
below apple instead of above it. There is less danger of es- 
caping juice and the apple is thoroughly cooked and delic- 
iously flavored and jellied with the spicy, thickened syrup 
boiling up through it. 

This crust, being nearly as digestible and wholesome as 
bread, we are not afraid to allow our small children a gen- 
erous cut from such pies, and they are not slow in claim- 
ing it. 


—Clarissa Potter. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Birs OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


An excellent grease eradicator is made of the following ingredi- 
ents: Ammonia, two ounces; soft water, one quart; saltpeter, 
one teaspoonful; fine soap, in shavings, one ounce; mix thorough- 
ly and keep in a covered vessel. This recipe is a simple one, yet 
it has made millionaires of four men who have successively con- 
trolled proprietary rights to use it. 

A pound of bananas, it is said, contains more nutriment than 
three pounds of meat or as many pounds of potatoes, while, as a 
food, it is in every sense superior to the best wheaten bread. It is 
not generally understood that bananas fried, baked or roasted are 
very appetizing, and that sliced and placed in a dish, with alternate 
slices of orange, they make a most delicious dessert. 


One of the very latest ideas for ladies whose time hangs heavy 
on their hands is to make a patchwork bedcover of the backs of 
discarded kid gloves, says the London Vews. To match and com- 
bine the colors, both of the kid and the ornamental stitching, and 
to fit in the shapes, affords an occupation far more fascinating and 
prolonged than “crazy patchwork.” When finished, the quilt must 
be lined with a delicate soft silk or satin. It will really then look 
a little nearer to being worth the trouble of making it than might 
be imagined. 

This is a recipe for Worcestershire sauce: Mix together 1% 
gallons white wine vinegar, 1 gallon walnut catsup, 1 gallon mush- 
room catsup, % gallon Madeira wine, % gallon Canton soy, 2% 
pounds moist sugar, 19 ounces salt, 3 ounces powdered capsicum, 
1% ounces each of pimento and coriander, 14 ounces chutney, 3¢ 
ounce each of cloves, mace, and cinnamon, and 6% drachms 
asafcetida dissolved in 1 pint brandy 20 above proof. Boil 2 
pounds hog’s liver for 12 hours in 1 gallon of water, adding water 
as required to keep the quantity; then mix the boiled liver 
thoroughly with the water; strain it through a coarse sieve. Add 
this to the sauce. 


Dancing is declining in London society, says the Pa// Mall 
Gazette. Where “introducing” is the rule, the hosts have a 
fatiguing night, unless the party is very small, and the guests all 
know each other. It is very much easier to do nothing at all, and 
let the guests “ group themselves.” ‘Then another fashion crept in 
to assist the selfish, or negligent, or gauche party-givers. This was 
for girls to bring their own partners with them. The crush accord- 
ingly superseded the ball. Society has become stupid, and unless 
hostesses will break through a bad habit and attend to their duties, 
we shall soon see dancing, except at public rooms, cease to keep 
its place among English hospitalities. 

Will the day ever come when the ancient feather-beds of 
our grandmothers will be utterly banished from our homes, 
when it will be counted no prize for the little granddaughter 
to have handed down to her “ grandma’s best feather-bed,” and all 
its belongings? I know a house that holds a baker’s dozen of 
these valuable relics of the dark ages, and I am confident that 
some of these geese from whose breasts those feathers were 
plucked quacked at the close of the last century. It is a most 
remarkable house for funerals. A thousand times healthier and 
sweeter is a good straw bed, which you can change often and 
wash clean every spring. A comfortable mattress over it is 
luxurious enough for a king.—Vebraska Farmer. 

The “ poor man’s oyster,” as the snail is called in France, is so 
appreciated that Paris alone consumes about forty-nine tons daily, 
the best kind coming from Grenoble or Burgundy. The finest 
specimens are carefully reared in an escargatoire, or snail park, 
such as the poor Capuchin monks planned in bygone days at 
Colmar and Weinbach, when they had no money to buy food, and 
so cultivated snails. But the majority are collected by the vine- 
dressers in the evening from the stone-heaps where the snails have 
assembled to enjoy the dew. The creatures are then starved ina 
dark cellar for two months, and when they have closed up the 
aperture of their shell are ready for cooking. According to the 
true Burgundy method they are boiled in five or six waters, ex- 
tracted from the shell, dressed with fresh butter and garlic, then 
replaced in the shell, covered with parsley and bread-crumbs, and 
finally simmered in white wine. 
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Goon HouskKEEPING. 


THE COZY CORNER. 


[ /u this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 4I. 
SWEETBREADS, SOFT SHELL CRABS AND 
MUSHROOMS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some one please to give recipes for the nicest way to cook 
sweetbreads, soft shell crabs and field mushrooms, and I am sure 
they will oblige more than aa Vs 

Boston, MAss. 


Inquiry No. 42. 
ABOUT CURING CIDER, AND ABOUT GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you give mea recipe for curing cider? Should like a recipe 
which leaves the cider, when cured, as much as possible like sweet 
new cider. Have seen “sand cured” cider quoted in market re- 
ports. How is it done? 

Goop HousEKEEPING certainly fills along felt want. I am sure 
we would hardly know how to get along without it now. If we had 
learned nothing else from its pages but the lesson how to cook 
cabbage, we would feel we had “spent well” in taking Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. But we flatter ourselves that we have learned a 
great deal more than that. We sadly miss “ Ten Dollars Enough,” 
and hope you will soon publish something more of Mrs. Owens’. 

M. R. K. 

ADAMSBURGH, Pa. 


WHAT KIND OF SAUCE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have pleasure in saying to “ Mrs. S. H. B.” Inquiry No. 38, 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING No. 33, that amber pudding should be 
served as soon as done. Lemon sauce is suitable for it, or sweetened 
whipped cream, or hard sauce. 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


ABOUT COMPRESSED YEAST. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to Inquiry No. 34 in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 32, I 
will say that compressed yeast is found usually at the grocers, but 
as it will only keep wth care eight to ten days, probably in warm 
climates the grocers do not deal in it. Equally good bread can be 
made from good home made yeast, but the time needed for it to 
rise will be longer. CATHERINE OWEN. 


WHY IT DID. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A young housekeeper who in Inquiry No. 37, in Goop House- 
KEEPING No. 33, asks why her “ Rough Puff Paste ” shrank in bak- 
ing, will undoubtedly find that she either got her pastry rather too 
soft or did not allow fullness enough in covering her pies. Lay 
the pastry loosely on and do not trim too closely. French pastry 
cooks allow puff paste to lie one minute on the board to shrink, 
after it is rolled out and before using, but I have never found it. 
necessary with the rough puff paste. CATHERINE OWEN. 


TROUBLES OF THE EAR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As a sufferer all my days from ear trouble, I agree with your cor- 
respondent, Clarissa Potter, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for August 
21, where she says use a flannel bag stuffed with hops and wrung 
from hot vinegar, for ear ache. Hops and hot vinegar are lulling 
and soothing and tend to produce sleep, but the hot water bag 
should be added, placed between pillow and hops, which holds the 
heat, and the first you know your patient is asleep, not to be 
awakened to heat the hops. The ear, if healthy, should not be 
syringed, but diluted milk with water to a bearable temperature 


may be dropped in witha sponge. The fibres of the ear are delicate 

and should not be syringed or meddled with any more than the 

fibres of the eye or an open sore. H. L. JAmes. 
WILLIAMSBURG, MAss. 


STYLISH WITHOUT GREAT EXPENSE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

If it is not asking too much, I would like to have you publis!) an 
illustrated article on rebuilding or remodeling old houses. Since 
I have taken Goop HousSEKEEPING, if I wish any instruction | go 
at once to you, knowing how competent and willing you are to 
help. I have a good house, simply a two-story house with two- 
story ell, and I would like to make something stylish of it without 
a great expense. I know such an article would be appreciated by 
many others beside Your friend, Mrs. J. S. }3. 

PITTSFIELD, MASss. 


**ASKING QUESTIONS.” 

[The following communication and reply being incorrectly printed in the last 
number, is reprinted correctly.] 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

1. Why is it that e/even eggs are used in angel cake? Why not 
ten or (welve just as well? 2. Can some one tell how to make cof. 
fee of rye or wheat? 3. Will Mrs. Niles, or some one else, tell 
where transfer papers for embroidery can be obtained? 4. \ill 
Anne Aldworth, or some one else, tell us how to make tar soap? 
It is used for skin diseases. C, 

RICHMOND, MAss. 


Our correspondent will doubtless find matter of interest, as to 
question No. 2, in the advertisement of Messrs. Wright & Rich, 
and to question No. 4, in the advertisement of the Packer Manu- 
facturing Company in this magazine. In the meantime if any of 
our readers have such a recipe, we shall be glad to give it place. — 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


COMMENDATION AND INQUIRY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I happened to see a number of your excellent publication ata 
news stand about three months ago and bought it out of curiosity. 
I became so much interested in it that I have not only bouglit it 
regularly since, but also had my newsdealer get me the back num- 
bers all of which but one I have. Through some mistake he failed 
to get the last number or number thirteen of the first volume. | 
enclose the necessary dime and shall be greatly obliged if you will 
niail number thirteen to my address. I like GooD HOUSEKEE! ING 
very much; it tells and explains a great many things about cooking 
and housework that no other publication seems to touch. 

Will some of your contributors kindly inform me what the pro- 
cess of larding is and what the needles are like and where | shall 
get them? 

I cannot close without saying how pleased I was with ‘Ten 
Dollars Enough. I tried a good many of the recipes with good 
success, and Mollie became such an intimate friend of mine that 
I was sorry to part with her. I will close wishing you the good 
fortune your work deserves. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. E. A. M. 


THE RAGE FOR WORK. 

It is the fashion to work. Every woman now-a-days, no matter 
how high her rank, or how great her wealth, works as though her 
bread depended on her industry. Satan, who used to find so much 
mischief for idle hands to do, must be at his wits’ end to discover 
a pair that is not full of busy play or downright hard work. Draw- 
ing, embroidery, modeling in clay, painting, beating brass, design- 
ing furniture, composing songs, setting up some industrial school, 
or working on some scientific discovery to find out what it is all 
about, engross the time and thoughts of women who, twenty years 
ago, lolled on sofas and read novels, and had dyspepsia for very 
idleness, and groaned because they had “nothing to do.” ‘The 
moneyed class and the working classes meet on a neutral ground, 
where millionaires, empresses and princesses rush in for their 
share of labor, and look with scorn on those who hide their talents 
in anapkin. The fashionable idler is now as busy as a bee, with 
the bump of approbation in a state of abnormal development.— 
Boston Beacon. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING, 


EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoxeE, MAss., AND New York City, SEPTEMBER 4, 1886. 


Editor of Goop HouseKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion. when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co.. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 


Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOouSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
Safe keeping “ until called for.” 


FAULTS OF THE MISTRESS. 


The incompetency of the mistress, rather than that of the ser- 
vant, is the subject of an article in the /orum by Anna B. Mc- 
Mahan. Grant all that may be said of the ignorance, dullness, in- 
difference, insolence, indolence, extravagance of the present body 
of domestic workers, she writes, still it is true that ¢#e pressing 
need at present is good mistresses. She does not mean to say 
that every young woman who applies for work can be made into a 
good servant, but she does affirm that with a reasonable amount of 
care and judgment in selection, the making depends rather on the 
mistress than on the maid. 

A good mistress is a woman whose domestic business is well 
managed in all its departments, just as a good merchant is a man 
whose mercantile affairs are well conducted. And it requires more 
skill, itis better housekeeping, to get some one else to do the 
work of the house well than it is to do it yourself, just as it isa 
higher qualification for a merchant to see to it that bookeepers, 
salesmen and cash-boy are all efficient in their places, than it is to 
do his own errands or sweep out his own store. Nor is there any 
more need of an “intolerable tyranny” over a woman in her 
home than there is of a like tyranny over a man in his business. 

People never cease to wonder that poor girls choose labor in 
factories, behind counters, and at sewing machines, rather than 
the better paid, the better fed, the better housed, and less fatiguing 
work in families. They assume that this is “owing to an absurd 
prejudice that they lower their position and forfeit all independ- 


ence in doing what they call menial work;” but it is far more 
owing to the fact that they forfeit their liberty. Freedom is sweet 
to every human being; and in store and factory the worker, during 
some hours of the twenty-four, belongs to herself and has no one 
to question her movements or intrude on her privacy. 

But a housemaid can make no plans which are not likely to be 
upset by the plans, or even by the caprices or thoughtlessness of 
her employers. The average mistress, instead of trying to lighten 
the consciousness of the yoke, is far more likely to emphasize it, 
and, in addition, to assume dictation over the tastes and leisure of 
those who serve her. When there is a general, though tacit rec- 
ognition among mistresses of the perfect compatibility of domes- 
tic service with a due independence in personal matters, this kind 
of labor will not be held in such low esteem, a better class of 
workers will not shrink from taking part in it. 

But not only is there a lack of respect for the workers 
among mistresses, but alsoa lack of respect for the work. There 
are hundreds of little ways in which a mistress with a genuine 
respect for the work can make this respect felt and use it as an in- 
centive to improvement. “Do thus and so because it is my way,” 
says the average woman while engaged in the difficult and arduous 
process known as “breakimg in”. a new girl. When the back is 
turned, instantly the girl does it another, and probably poorer way, 
because it is her way. But if “my way” were shown to be the 
best one, and for what reasons, and if it were seen that the lady 
herself found it no less fitting and beautiful to practice the best 
way in the work of the kitchen than in her other affairs, then the 
work would seem no longer menial, but dignified. 

Many a good servant is spoiled by incessant interference or dic- 
tation. Even avery dull person may be taught ina few weeks 
just what work is expected of her and how it is to be done, and in 
general she will do it better and take far more interest, if the re- 
sponsibility of planning and executing be vested in herself. That 
housekeeper of half a century ago whom Colonel Hamilton had in 


mind when he described the first dish at the American dinner 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


party as “the roasted mistress of the house,” was probably one of 
those women who make it a daily practice to say just when the 
bread shall go into the oven or the roast shall come out. 

The points that the writer makes are, that employers are more 
responsible for their own troubles than they are wont to imagine; 
that housekeeping being the woman’s half (and it is a full half) of 
the business in which two people engage when they marry, it rests 
with her to deal with this large problem ina practical way; that 
until she does so we shall continue to have men writing ‘‘ sorrow- 
ful or splenetic or passionate,” but one-sided articles, while house- 
keepers remain as far as ever from peace and order and quiet in 
their homes. 


OPPORTUNENESS. 


Half the beauty, more than half the worth, of an action lies in its 
being opportune. “The public man needs but one patron,—the 
lucky moment,” says Bulwer in the caption of one of his chapters, 
and there is a fund of suggestion in the words. The publit man 
who has learned to do things in precisely the right time needs no 
patron to bolster him up to success; and the rule is as true in all 
the minor affairs of life as in public business. The very science of 
home might be defined as the science of doing the right thing at 
the right time. An order to a servant, inopportunely given, is 
wasted breath; an ill-timed reproof to child or servant is worse 
than wasted. Even the effort to please, the caress of love, must be 
well timed or they arouse feelings quite the reverse of those they 
were intended to call forth. And who has not learned to her cost 
how flatly a bright remark, a witty saying, falls upon the ears of a 
company not in an appreciative mood? The study of opportunities 
is one which every woman will find advantage in pursuing. 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN AUGUST. 

The “ Editorial Table” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is cheery and 
brilliant at this writing, thanks to the kind thoughtfulness of our 
esteemed contributor, Mrs. H. Annette Poole, who sends a lot of 
choice flowers of her own tender care and keep, the selection 
including some threescore and ten dahlias of different colors and 
shadings, with a green dahlia for a centrepiece, a rare and inter- 
esting product of the floral kingdom. The flowers are welcome 
visitors always, and the kind remembrance in this instance fully 
appreciated. 


“TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH.” 


Catherine Owen’s admirable serial, which has been so valued a 
feature of GooD HOUSEKEEPING for many months, will soon be 
published in a tasteful book by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston. We are sure that a host of our readers will be glad 
to procure in a convenient form this story which embodies in 
attractive form, so much sensible, practical suggestion for living 


well at small cost. 


OANDY-MAKING AT HOME. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has so many applications for “ more” of 
Catherine Owen’s admirable recipes for homemade candy, that 
they have favored their readers with another lot of choice ones in 
their issue just out, under the title of “* More French Candies for 
Amateurs.” The readers of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING will find this 
paper a seasonable one, as it deals with candied fruits as well as 
with plain candy-making, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the little ones of the household, and many children of a larger 


growth, as well, will find Mrs. Owen’s second instalment of candy- | 


making recipes as reliable and useful as they did those contained 
in her first paper, of which we have heard many and many a hearty 
commendation.— Springfield (Vt.) Reporter. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE SCHOOL. 

The Milton Bradley Company of Springfield, Mass., widely 
known as manufacturers and publishers of kindergarten materials 
and prints, have issued a book with the above title, embracing jive 
articles, written by four active workers in this line. Mr. Brac ey 
says in the introduction : “ This book has been deliberately planned 
and the labor of the authors solicited, to meet a definite demand 
by progressive educators for a condensed volume giving the orivin 
and progress of the kindergarten and its relation to school wor.” 
This book may inspire some enlightened “teachers with a desire 
to know more of Fréebel and the results of his work, and if it s})l] 
enable them to sift the true from the false in the great mass of 
literature at present being published under the guise of the ‘ New 
Education,’ the design of the authors and publishers will be me:.” 

Anne L. Page of Danvers, Mass., writes of “ Fréebel—'1 he 
Man and his Work;” Angeline Brooks of New Haven, Conn.. 
writes chapters on “ The Theory of Fréebel’s Kindergarten s+s- 
tem” and “The Gifts and Occupations of the Kindergarten :” 
“The Use of Kindergarten Material in Primary Schools,” is jy 
Mrs. Alice H. Putnam of Chicago, and “ The Connection of the 
Kindergarten with the School” is by Mrs. Mary H. Peabody of 
New York. There are numerous illustrations, some of them being 
full page color lithographs, a kind of work for the excellence of 
which the publishers are noted. 

The information embraced in this work is necessary to every 
primary teacher in the country, but has never before been acc+s- 
sible to them in so convenient a form. The whole matter is here 
set forth in a few words and plain language. No other book on 
this subject has been so expressly adapted to the use of the 
teachers’ reading circles. 

In no other condensed form has the theory of the kindergarten, 
as devised by Fréebel and adopted by his most intelligent {0I- 
lowers, been so clearly expressed. The book is well printed on 
heavy paper and is handsomely boundin cloth. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Co. Price, $1. 


SPUN FROM FACT. 


This story, “ By Pansy,” turns upon the extraordinary physical 
and spiritual phenomena which has excited so much attention 
within the past few years, and which is popularly referred to as 
the “faith” or “prayer” cure. The story as told is that ofa 
young girl, Jeannie Bartlett, who through a long and painful ill- 
ness became, as it was supposed, crippled for life. From time to 
time stories came to her of the miraculous cures effected by 
prayer, and a hope grows up in her that even her case may not be 
beyond help. A time is set for a season of united prayer in (he 
sick room. The friends gather about her in the large arm chair in 
which she has been placed. One eager, heartfelt prayer follows 
another, and at the close, the invalid, full of faith, and endowed 
with a new and wonderful strength rises to her feet and walks with 
a firm step across the floor. It is no temporary cure; her strength 
remains, and from that time forth she is whole and well. If this were 
merely a story it might be passed over with a smile at the in- 
genuity of the author in weaving what to many minds would be 
considered an improbable incident into the book, but the author 
assures us that the narrative is literally “spun from fact.” Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


NOTES. 

“A Lady’s Book on Art Embroidery in Silk, with Engraved 
Patterns, compiled by G. C. Perkins,” is published by M. Hemin- 
way & Sons’ Silk Company, New York, and sold for 25 cents. 
The work particularly describes the various stitches and how 
screens, table covers, cushions and numerous other articles are 
embroidered. 


“ A Laundry Book for the use of Tourists in Europe, in Englis». 
French, German and Italian” is a highly serviceable publication 
for travelers’ use. A list of the articles of clothing with blanks for 
number and price, is prepared in the foreign language and is to be 
torn ona perforated line from the stub which is a duplicate in 
English. Published by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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a A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


ALL THE CHILDREN. 


I suppose if all the children 

Who have lived through the ages long 
Were collected and inspected, 

hey would make a wondrous throng. 
(ih, the babble of the Bable! 

Oh, the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and women 
Who are now and who have been— 
Every nation since creation 
That this world of ours has seen; 
And of all of them, not any 
l}ut was once a baby small; 
While of children, oh, how many 
Have not grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed nor spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
kre they knew that earth was sweet; 
And, indeed, I wonder whether, 
If we reckon every birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth. 


Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box? 
Who will dress them and caress them? 
Who will darn their little socks? 
Where are arms enough to hold them? 
Ifands to pat each shining head? 
Who will praise them? Who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children, too, 
In all stages, of all ages 
That our planet ever knew,— 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint; 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make! 
And the clatter of their chatter, 

And the things that they would break! 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 

Oh, the flutter and the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 


And to finish up with us. 
— The Welcome. 


CREEPING UP THE STAIRS. 


In the softly falling twilight 
Of a weary, weary day, 
With a quiet step I entered 
Where the children were at play; 
I was brooding o’er some trouble 
Which had met me unawares, 
When a little voice came ringing, 
“Me is creepin’ up the stairs.” 


Ah, it touched the tenderest heartstrings 
With a breath and force divine, 
And such melodies awakened, 
As no wording can define! 
And I turned to see our darling, 
All forgetful of my cares, 
When I saw the little creature 
Slowly creeping up the stairs. 


Step by step she bravely clambered 
On her little hands and knees, 
Keeping up a constant chattering, 


Like a magpie in the trees; 


Till at last she reached the topmost, 
When, o’er all her world’s affairs, 
She delighted stood a victor 
After creeping up the stairs. 


Fainting heart, behold an image 
Of man’s brief and struggling life, 
Whose best prizes must be captured 
With a noble, earnest strife. 
Onward, upward, reaching over, 
Bending to the weight of cares; 
Hoping, fearing, still expecting, 
We go creeping up the stairs. 


On their steps may be no carpet, 
By their sides may be no rail; * 
Hands and knees may often pain us, 
And the heart may almost fail, 
Still above there is the glory, 
Which no sinfulness impairs, 
With its rest and joy for ever, 
After creeping up the stairs. 
— Unidentified. 


UP-STAIRS. 


Watching at eve, by the window, 
Till I had wandered in sight; 
Shouting and toddling to meet me, 
Patting her hands with delight ; 
Hugging and kissing me sweetly, 
Lips like the rosiest dew; 
Running away then and calling, 
“T’ll be up-stairs before you!” 


Often at twilight I linger, 
Waiting, in silence, to hear 
One little voice gently calling, 
Two little feet patter near; 
Then on my heart sadly echo 
Words that, alas! were so true, 
While her dear arms clung around me, 
“T’ll be up-stairs before you!” 
— George Cooper. 


THE DEAR LITTLE WIFE AT HOME. 


The dear little wife at home, John, 
With ever so much to do,— 

Stitches to set and babies to pet, 
And so many thoughts of you. 

The beautiful household fairy, 
Filling your heart with light; 

Whatever you meet to-day, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


For though you are worn and weary, 
You needn’t be cross or curt; 
There are words like darts to gentle hearts, 
There are looks that wound and hurt. 
With the key in the latch at home, John, 
Drop troubles out of sight ; 
To the dear little wife who is waiting 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


You know she will come to meet you, 
A smile on her sunny face, 

And your wee little girl, as pure as a pearl, 
Will be there in her childish grace ; 

And the boy, his father’s pride, John, 
With the eyes so brave and bright. ‘ 

From the strife and the din, to the peace, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 


What though the tempter try you, 
Though the shafts of adverse fate 
May bustle near, and the sky be drear, 
And the laggard fortune wait; 
You are passing rich already, 
Let the haunting fears take flight; 
With the faith that wins success, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 
—Margaret E. San, ster. 


A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS. 


Only a tired mother pausing when day was done 
To think of the many duties which, from dawn 
to set of sun, 

Had filled up the flying moments, taxing the 
hand and heart,— 

Hand and heart which so simply and bravely had 
done their part. 


Above, in the quiet chambers, five little sleepers 
lay, 

Whose needs and joys and sorrows had filled up 
all her day; 

Little wants had been tended, little griefs made 
light, 

Little rights defended, and little wrongs set 
right. 


Crowding one on another, the constant claims 
had pressed, 

Till, musing now in the twilight, a thought but 
half confessed 

Arose and stirred in her spirit: “ Everything 
seems so small! 

I had meant to do much for the Master; surely 
this cannot be all!” 


When in the deepening twilight, fragrant with 
evening balms, 

Over her drooping eyelids sleep laid caressing 
palms, 

Into the land of shadows her spirit wandered 
free,— 

Land where sometimes earth’s children meet 
heavenly ministry. 


The sound of low, questioning voices fell first 
on her spirit ear, 

Then a pause of hushed expectation, and follow- 
ing, soft and clear, 

The silvery tinkle of water as from a vessel 
poured, 

And then, through a breathless rapture, floated 
the voice of the Lord, 


Falling in tender cadence, “ Know ye what I 
have done? 

Among you as he that serveth am I, the Beloved 
Son, 

Not being ministered unto lifts to the highest 
estate ; 

But in rendering lowliest service, souls grow 
divinely great.” 


Slowly the eyelids lifted; the twilight had deep- 
ened to night; 

But the thought that had dimmed her spirit had 
fled before the Light. 

She arose, and ever unfaltering, uplifted by His 
Word, 

She walked in lowly service, strong in “the joy 
of the Lord.” 

—L£vangelical Magazine. 


WAIT FOR THE MORNING. 
Wait for the morning—it will come, indeed, 
As surely as the night hath given need. 
The yearning eyes, at last, will strain their sight 
No more unanswered by the morning light ; 
No longer will they vainly strive through tears 
To pierce the darkness of thy doubts and fears, 
But, bathed in balmy dews and rays of dawn, 
Will smile with rapture o’er the darkness gone. 


Wait for the morning, © thou smitten child! 
Scorned, scourged and persecuted, and reviled; 
Athirst and famishing, none pitying thee, 
Crowned with the twisted thorns of agony— 
No faintest gleam of sunlight through the dense 
Infinity of gloom to lead thee thence— 
Wait thou for morning, it will come, indeed, 
As surely as the night hath given need. 
—Unidentified. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The first entirely satisfactory fish supply has been that of this week, 
since the glut of salmon in June. Fish benches have for several days 
past sparkled with silvery scales and ice; the smooth gray Spanish 
mackerel with their golden dots have added considerably to the blue- 
fish display, which has been large. The run of native Spanish mack- 
erel continues heavy. These are taken along the coast between Sea- 
bright and New York. Bluefish which have all the season held off in an 
unusual way are coming in quantities weighing from two to fifteen 
pounds. Game hooks are growing fantastic with the long needle-bills 
and slender claws of snipe. Grouse and partridges aré sold to favored 
customers in defiance of the law. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 


Venison is sent daily from the far West and the Adirondacks. It is 
unusually excellent for the season and 25 cents a pound. Woodcock are 


. so scarce as to hardly meet the demand. They cost $1.75 a brace. Wil- 


let snipe weigh a pound, and are 50 cents each. Doe birds are of the 
same weight and are also 50 cents. English snipe cost $3.50 a dozen. 
Plover are first rate and $4.50a dozen. Small birds, which mean tiny 
snipe, are 50 centsa dozen. Blackbirds bring 40 cents a dozen. 
are excellent eating. They are frozen, but considered equally as good as 
when fresh killed; they cost 30 cents a pound. Mutton fed turkeys 
weigh from 8 to 20 pounds and are zocents a pound. Boiling turkeys are 
14 and 15 centsa pound. Philadelphia spring chickens for broiling or 
roasting cost 20 and 25 cents a pair. Long Island chickens cost 16 and 
20 cents a pound. Maryland breakfast broilers weighing one pound are 
3o cents each. Stewing chickens are 15 cents a pound. Bucks’ county 
fowls are 15 cents a pound. Scalded fowls are 14 cents a pound. Duck- 
lings are 20 cents a pound. Goslings are 18 cents a pound. These are 
large and bony, but very tender and sweet eating. They weigh 1o pounds 
each, and will be considerably heavier in the fall. Mongrel ducks cost 
20 centsa pound. Squabs are $3.50 a dozen. Dark squabs are $2.50 a 
dozen. Stall fed pigeons are extremely scarce and $3 a dozen. 


MEATS. 


Beef has seldom been so fine at this season. Prime rib roast is 20 
cents a pound, and Porter house roast and steaks are 25 and 28 cents a 
pound. Sirloin steak and flat-bone steak are 20 cents a pound. The lat- 
ter is excellent, containing a large piece of tenderloin. Round-bone 
steak is 18 cents a pound. Help roast and fresh rump beef are 15 cents 
a pound. Filet beef costs 60 cents a pound. It is a first rate plan to buy 
the entire filet with the ribs,—about forty pounds of beef,—and let the 
butcher keep it in his refrigerator and send when wanted. The best cut 
is thus secured at the lowest rate. Leg beef is 7 cents a pound. Plate 
and naval corned beef is 12 and 15 cents a pound. Beef liver is 8 and 10 
cents a pound. A calf’s haslet costs from 50 to 80 cents a pound. Spring 
lamb selected sells for 14 cents a pound for forequarters, and 18 cents a 
pound for hindquarters. It can be had much lower at second rate 
butchers’. Lamb chops are 25 cents a pound. Loin veal is 24 cents, and 
leg veal is 22 cents a pound. Veal cutlets are 25, 28 and 30 cents a 
pound. Shoulder veal is 15 cents, and ribs are 24 cents a pound. Sweet 
breads cost from $2 to $2.50 a dozen. Hind quarter of mutton is 18 
cents, fore quarter is 13 cents, leg is 18 cents, and back chops are 22 cents 
a pound. Shoulder of mutton costs 8 cents a pound, and English saddle 
of mutton is 24 cents a pound. Mutton kidneys are 3 and 5 cents each. 
Both English and French mutton chops cost 25 cents a pound. 


FISH. 


Oregon salmon are brought daily from Columbia river and there are a 
limited number of Kennebec salmon arriving. Both kinds cost the same 
—25 cents a pound by the whole fish, if a large one, and 30 and 35 cents 
a pound for middle cuts. Small whole salmon, not weighing over eight 
pounds, the most desirable size for family boiling, are 35 cents a pound. 
Bluefish cost ro and 15 cents a pound, the latter price beingjfor large 
sizes. Both codfish and haddock are five cents a pound. Striped bass 
are not abundant. Large ones are 25 cents a pound and small ones for 
frying are 15 cents a pound. Pompano are very fine and quite plentiful. 
They are 50 cents a pound. Native Spanish mackerel cost 35 cents a 
pound; those from the Chesapeake sell for 25 cents a pound. Fresh 
mackerel are rapidly disappearing; those arriving are shipped from 
Canada and do not always get here in good condition. Large ones are 
18 cents, and small ones are ro cents each. Kingfish weigh from one- 
half to three pounds and are 20 cents a pound. White perch are 12% 


cents, eels are 15 cents, sole is 8 cents and white halibut is 18 cents a | to 50 cents each. The choicest apples are the ‘* Duchess of Oldenberg ” 


pound. Porgies are 124% centsa pound. The supply of them is growing 
less, Sea bass are 19 and 15 cents a pound according to size. Red 


Capons | 
Pons that but few eggs from that district reach metropolitan markets. 


Good HouskEKEEPING. 


| snapper is 15 cents a pound. Whitebait are 30 cents a pound. Brook 
trout bring 50 cents, salmon trout 12}4 cents, and whitefish 15 cents a 
| pound. Frogs’ legs are large, fat, and 60 cents a pound. Lobsters cost 
12% cents a pound. They are not quite as good as a month since. 
Green turtle is 16a pound. Crayfish cost $3.50 a hundred. Prawns are 
$1.50 a gallon. Hard shell crabs are very plentiful and $3 a hundred, 
Soft shell crabs are also abundant and very good, but are not running 
large. They bring 50 and 75 cents a dozen. Pickled crab meat js 
cents a pound. 


SALTED AND PICKLED FISH. 


Mackerel that are ‘‘ newly ’’ cured being scarce and not of prime quality, 
there is considerable demand for smoked shad at 25 cents a pound. New 
smoked Oregon salmon is the favorite fish among the cured delicacies, 
It sells for 50 cents a pound, but may be dearer unless the quantity of 
this fish increase. Pickled lobster finds a large and constant demand, 
It arrives fresh from the East every day or two and is an excellent lunch- 
eon and tea relish when first put in spices and vinegar. It is 25 cents a 
pound. Smoked haddock is 20 cents a pound. Smoked eels are 25 cents 
a pound. Dutch herring are 40 cents adozen. Finnan haddies are 12 
cents a pound. 


BUTTER AND EGGS, 

Western eggs bring from 16 to 18 cents a dozen. These same eggs 
when selected, or tried before a light, are 20 cents a dozen. Long Isiand 
eggs are 25 centsadozen. The home consumption is so large at present 
Butter 
continues at 25 cents a pound for the best article. Good table butt«r is 
quoted at from 20 to 23 cents a pound, and cooking butter from 14 (0 18 
cents a pound. A very nice arrangement has been introduced for those 
who wish to buy a dozen pounds of butter at one time. It is a wooden 


basket with a tin ice box in the center. One-pound cakes of butter are 
placed, six on each side. Unsalted butter is 50cents a pound. There is 
but little Philadelphia roll butter on the stands; it cost 35 cents a pound. 


VEGETABLES. 

The finest sweet corn is 30 cents a dozen ears; field is 15 centsa 
dozen. Sweet potatoes are 25 cents a half peck. New potatoes are 15 
cents a half peck and from $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel. Long Island potatoes 

_ are plentiful and excellent. The “Early Rose” is still the favorite; 
prospects are from the North and West there will be an unusually large 
yield. Lima beans cost 30 cents a half peck. Tomatoes are 10 cents a 
quart. Cucumbers are two cents each. Green peppers are $1.50 a !iun- 
dred. New Jersey celery has appeared at 15 cents a bunch; it is much 
smaller and not so sweet as the Western celery which brings 50 cents a 


bunch. Savoy cabbages cost 5 and 10 cents each; red cabbage brings 
the same. Summer squashes are 7 cents and marrow squashes are 10 
cents. Beets are 2 cents a bunch. New Jersey egg plant is 5 aid so 


cents each. Field mushrooms are 4o cents a quart. There are are a few 
peas in market which sell for 25 cents a half peck. 
butter beans are 15 cents a small measure. 
hundred. New carrots are 4 cents a bunch. 
and cost from 15 to 30 cents. 


String beans and 
Green okra is 25 centsa 
Cauliflowers are very tine 


FRUIT. 


The peach stock began to be satisfactory last week, both in quality and 
supply; forty-three car loads arriving from Delaware Saturday, ani as 
many more from New Jersey glutted the market; excellent peaches 
could be bought as low as 60 cents a basket. The average price for the 
finest fruit is from 75 cents to $1 a basket. Extra fine selected (raw- 
fords bring $1.50 and $2a basket. ‘‘ Moore’s favorite” of which there 
is an abundanee cost from 40 to 60 cents a basket. “Old mixon,”’a white 
fruit, brings from 60 to 80 cents a basket. The quality of peaches from 
New Jersey is not as good as that of those from Delaware and Maryland. 
There are green gage, and gross plums from California which are 4o 
cents a dozen; the latter are large, sound and luscious. State Bartlett 
pears are not very large, but are good eating; they cost gocents a dozen. 
Cooking pears cost from 60 to 80 cents a bushel. Delaware grapes are 
60 cents a basket; Niagara grapes bring $1 for a basket containing (ive 
pounds; California Mascat grapes are $1.50 for a five-pound box; hot 
house grapes--Black Hamburgs are very fine and $2 a pound. The ! st 
oranges in market are from Sorrento; they are $8 a box, and 65 anc 75 
cents a dozen. Bananas are prime; selected fruit costs $2.25 a bunch 
and 4o cents a dozen. Many persons purchase a bunch half ripe, and 
fry the green fruit. Bananas will ripen in a cool place on the bunch 
about as they are required for the table. There are few nectarines ar- 
riving which bring from 30 to 50 cents a dozen. Whortleberries and 
Blackberries still linger at 10 and 12 cents a quart. Hackensack cante- 
lopes cost from 15 to 25 cents each ; “* Jenny Lind’ muskmelons bring the 
highest price. Georgia watermelons are on the wane; they cost from 30 


which cost from $2 to $2.25 a barrel. Nyack and Orange Pippins, (ra- 
venstein and Red Astrachan are the varieties preferred at present, 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


COOKERY. 


In none of the departments of domestic economy has the progressive- 


ness of the times been more marked than in that governing the preparation 
and perfection of our food. People no longer submissively eat without 
question whatever may come before them through the agency of inefficient 
cooks, careless grocers, and rapacious manufacturers. Not only are clean- 
liness, purity and wholesomeness carefully considered, but food is required 
to be prepared from those ingredients that will insure the most sightly 
and nutritive, and therefore the most appetizing effects. To this end cooking 
schools, taught by professors in the art, have been established and are liber- 
ally supported in our principal cities, while housekeeping and culinary matters 
are treated by our principal journals and by numerous magazines devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject in the most interesting and elaborate manner. To know 
how to cook and to cook well have become fashionable accomplishments. 


No agency has assisted so much toward perfection in cookery as the 
Royal Baking Powder. Perfection in cookery demands the best methods 
and the purest and most effective articles to work with. 
and soda, or saleratus and sour milk, could never be used in the exact 


Cream of tartar 


proportions required to raise proper food; hence, when depending upon 
them, the cook frequently found her bread, cake, biscuit or pastry heavy, 
bitter, yellow, or with lumps of soda that set the teeth on edge. She 
was never sure of an article that was perfect to the taste, much less one 
that was pure, for the cream of tartar and soda purchased at the shops 
always contained lime and was more or less adulterated with alum. In 
the Royal Baking Powder the leavening agencies exist in proportions that 
are Chemically accurate, so that after use there is none of the ingredients 
leit in the food. All its parts are absolutely pure, hence there can be no 
impurities or deleterious substances imparted to the finished product. It 
is of the highest and always exactly the same leavening power, and _ its 
strength never deteriorates with age; therefore the same effect is always 
produced by a given quantity, the lightest food is insured, and there is never 
a doubt of its effectiveness, no matter what its age. When used as directed 
the Royal Baking Powder never fails to produce pure, wholesome and _pal- 
atable food, while it is more economical than cream of tartar and soda, 
sour milk and saleratus, and in all ways superior to yeast. 


The Royal Baking Powder is indispensable to progress in cookery, to 
comport and convenience in the culinary work of the household, and to the 
production of the most perfect and wholesome bread and pastry. 


RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA 


Is caused by the existence of acid, or|and Sick and Nervous Headaches, are 
poison, in the blood, and, unless promptly | quickly cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
treated, is liable to become chronic, caus- | ** For months I suffered intense pain 
ing much suffering. Ayer’s Pills quickly | from’ Nervous Headache and Neuralgia. 
relieve and cure this disease. **I was|I was nearly crazed, and, until I began 
afflicted, for four years, with Rheuma-| taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, was unable 
tism. The best medical skill failed to give | to obtain relief. One small box of these 
me relief. I finally began taking Ayer’s | Pills cured me. Since then I have been 
Pills, and was speedily cured.—B. S.| free from pain, and in good health.— 
Osborn, South Norwalk, Conn. R. Noble, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Ayer's Pills, 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* PackeEr’s PINE 
TAR Soap, daily used with warm water for bathin 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness >| 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable ; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”—7he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 
All druggists, 25 cts. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address nea’ 
THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to a club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with §5, ff and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA ©O., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Lactated Food 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PREPARED FOOD FOR 
NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the mother is 
unable, wholly or in part, to nurse the child, as a safe 
substitute for mother’s milk. : 

No other food answers so perfectly in such cases. 
It causes no disturbance of digestion, and will be rel- 
ished by the child. 

IN COLERA INFANTUM, 
This fredigested and easily assimilated Food will 
surely prevent fatal results. 
FOR INVALIDS, it is a perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 

Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach. In dysfefsia, and in all 
wasting diseases it has proved the most nutritious and 
palatable, and at the same time the most economical 
of Foods. There can be made for an infant 

150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by druggists—2§c., 5oc., $1.00. 
t= A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” free on application. 
WELLs, RicHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


HORTHAND or 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggiste 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


NEW ERA COFFEE! 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR SHOULD NOT DRINK THE REGULAR IM- 
PORTED TEA AND COFFEE. IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION 


KEEPING will send 30 cents to the proprietor to pay for packing and postage, they will receive a one- 
pound package of this new coffee with full directions for using, and a trial order is solicited. 
Please send for one of our new books descriptive of the coffee. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. | 


It is nota medicine, but a splendid drink for both adults and children. If any reader of Goop House- | 


FOOD 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, - - 167 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


PERFECTLY PURE THE BEST, for 

Winning Friends Eve here. EVERY FAMIL should know their Delicious Flavors. 

Dealers Treble Sales with Them. Ask your Grocer or Dealer for Them. 
Wholesale Agents in the cities. Laboratory (Home Department), WESTFIELD, Mass. 


REPRIGEHERATORS. 


F. ROLOSON’S EXCELSIOR DRY AIR. 


We challenge the world as to dryness, coolness or Cheapnens. 
Any size, shape or — desired, from #5 up. Supe- 
rior porcelain lined water cooler in family 
sizes; no ice put in water for drinking. 


We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia and all others. 
Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for circular. 


F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. 


FERRIS SENSE 
aC CORDED CORSET WHSTS 


for Health, Economy and Beauty. 

Perfect fit for all ages—Infian's to Adult ie, 
Be leading retailers, Ask forthem, Take no other. 
FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., 


HANOVER'’'S 
Merchant Tailor 
= System of gar- 
< ment cutting is 


SS 
S the latest and the only work used successfully without 

=f GRUZE ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams 
garments worn by a or children. Also teaches 

ZS SOVEN_DOO draping, padding and finishing. We have the only per- 


TION cHAKING wil Send by AGENTS. WANTED, 
ti, 0. 


| 


mail on receipt of $1 


ae INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers, 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by ph ans, 
Sold e everywhere. Send for our book, oye Care >and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1:78, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the exc: -s of 
Oil has been removed. It has // ree 
times the strength of Cocoa m\ed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Siivar, 
and is therefore far more eco! 
cal, costing less than one c1' a 
cup. It is delicious, nourisi: ng, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
admirably adapted for invaliis as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


COCOATHETA, 


GOLD 
MEDAL. 


New Orleans, 1881. | 


of Anti-Dyspeptie Poo - 
sjdered Chocolate, Ri. | 
QUIRES NO BOILIN 
A for the ners- 
ous. A delicious bev: 
age for every one. Sod | 
hy all Dealers: Sam; 
Tin mailed for 10 Cons. 


H.0. WILBUR & SONS. PHIL* 


FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS.—\ De- 


The finest preparati:» | 
| 
| 


| scriptive Pamphlet on the Uses of Chocolate, sent 
| Free with the above. 


Ss: Sen ee Circular fo JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cinci 


To L A DIE S 
, F LO R E N CE Greatest inducements ever of. 
| fered. Now’s your time to it up 

| A orders for our celebrated Teas 

Comp. and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 

. MPANY ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 


Tea Set, or Hand Decorated 
Pat, Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. | Gold Band Moss Rose Din nner ? Set, ‘or Gold Band Mose 


on 


/, 


Weight 4 tbe, No glass to break. Doe;rated Toilet Set. For full articulars address 
se = Will boil a quart of water THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
more quickl than kind- P.O. Bos St., New York, 


ling can be found togen- 
erate a fire in a range. 


Sent ‘to any ame LONDONDERRY 


ceipt of 2. 00. Send 
Tsithia « Spring Waler. 


for circular, etc., to 
The Great Table Water Specific. 


Florence, Mass. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
CANDY retail of the best 
candies in American put up in « egant 


| boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
| po resents. Express charges | ghit. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it o: 


Address, : 
c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


CHICAGO. 


GRANULA 


use. Unequalled for children and Invalids. 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for and és € 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. 
le Manufact:: Ors. 


Florence Machine Co., 


BEFORE YOU BUY A Bicyc.t 


Of any kind, send stamp to 
Dayton, Ohio, for large 
List of NEW and SECOND-HAND 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchs <°. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


fit of invalids drinking ‘‘Londonderry Lithia.’’ 
Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. Taken in its native state LITHIA is the ONLY 
Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- EDY gi @ ray of hope to the victim of 
instantly, and rapidly healing the w ound- DIS. DIABETES and GRAVEL 
EUMATISM, GOUT or any disease caused b 
Gives prompt and permanent relief in BURNS, excess of Uric Acid in the bl ood. . 
sc = DS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or No other water has such quantities «ff LITHTA in eombination 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. with such valuable minerals. Priees Reasonable. 
1 > mon oy some emo. minent physicte 
— YPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other dic men in the country, mailed free to any address, 


CAT ARRH, Discharges from the LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. Nashua,, N. H. 
Affections of the ANTRUM, and ¢ AN- JANTIT 
CEROUS AFFEC TIONS, it is a boon to both Physician 


and Patient. For Gale by Draggists and General Dealers. ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


*““WOOD’S" PURE 
¢ Flavoring Extrac's, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
THOS.SWOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Pus.isHErs. 
Ciraxk W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. | 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at as mail matter. 


_ New Yorn crry. 


‘SE PTEMBER 4, 1886. 


1OLYOKE, MAss. 


Gop HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
montis. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

E. ery subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sen’ post-paid. 


Order or Letter. 


e000 ‘HOUSEKEEPING SUBSORIPTION PREMIUM List. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber | 


valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be | 
sent by mail, post free. 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 

1.—“ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 


nunated Cloth Binding. 

4.—“ DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.— THE CoTTAGE KITCHEN,” 
ljuminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 


by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Il- 


by Pye Henry Chavasse, | 


C\oth Binding. 


with Miss Parloa’s “C Amp CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY ‘SUBSORIPTIONS. 


r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 


CooKING;” 
Criticism,”’ Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 


it.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 


Substantial Cloth Binding. 
13.—“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 


Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


| 
} and a copy of “ WERSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 
| 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. 
| contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
| ing 9,700 noted persons. 


: paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four | 


S scriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal | 


will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named | 


[Subscriptions for Jour or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums] | 


3.— TWENTY-SIx Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- | 


by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 


7 _—‘*Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper | 
linding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 


8.— First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
iva,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book | 


ro.—*Miss ParLoa’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND | 
430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “ Comments and 


by Marion Harland, 


by Marion Harland; 450 


'4.—WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 


SEKEEPING, 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS, 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincolns “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 


| of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 


Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 


| acopy of ‘*‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 


600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
1928 pages, 
It also 


Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 
List Il. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 

—‘* CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,”’ by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—‘* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—‘* NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
| dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 

Paper Cover. 

23.—“* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY Work,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
| Pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EverY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
| over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
| Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—*THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,’ A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
| Half Minutes. and suggestions for Christmas. 

27-—* HEALTH, THE PHysICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘‘GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the * HEALTH AND HoME LiprRary,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 

1,-“ The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,-“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;’’ 4,-‘*Common Mind Troubles; 5,-“* In 
Case of Accident;” 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—“* A Boy’s WORKSHOP; ” 221 pages, be bound in Cloth. 


- FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
| 31.—“*A_ Year’s Cookery,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


| 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
32.—“* HEALTH AND HoME LierRary” complete, which comprises the 
| following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
| “The Secret of a Clear Head,’’ “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 


g-—Goop HovuseEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- | “ Sjeep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” “ In Case of 
rate addresses, and a copy of “Ick CREAM AND CAKEs,” a handsome | Accident,” ‘“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List Kil. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33--A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
| doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
| be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 


2—“Tue Diener Year Boon,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, | tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 


how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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iV Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handle This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN, 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 


hooks, keys or any other small article. 
ribbons which are also sent. 

39-—“‘ KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” “KENSINGTON EmM- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,”’ ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” ‘These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


It is intended to hang up by 


4°.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


JUST PUBLISHED AND NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. | 


The Book of Berkshire. 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING THE 
HILLS AND HOMES OF 
BERKSHIRE. 


Where They Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destined 
to Become the Most Charming and Desirable 


Homes in America. 
ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 


The opinions of numerous Distinguished Writérs and extensive 
Travelers are quoted as to the attractions of Berkshire. 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the 
country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, - ~ - ~ 50 cents. 
BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, - 75 cenis. 
Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on Receipt ot Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


GREAT BARRINGTON and HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


eat ANDP A PER SEnvetor: 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Horticultural Art Journal. 
AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
plates, with apprepriate reading matter ceguaing the 


introduction of new varieties. 
$3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 


MENSING & STECHER, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ws mabe 9 ialty of colored plates f tal and plate book 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Compound Oxve.W TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, | 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 

“ \}l vital activity arises from the medical action of 
oxycen and the elements of food.” Page 9. 

“ he first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
mal'ors and oxygen introduced into the system. bad 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, accordin 
to \ienzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
lons per week). Page 12. 


U. 8. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO., 


S'RINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
Stat: Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phiet. P.O. Address, Box 558. See Goop House- 
KEE! ING of May 15th, page 34. 


Brick Ovens 
SSSR DAKING QUALITIES 


By Using the 


IRE GAUZE OVEN DOOR: 


Send for Special Circular fo 


MITH &CANTHONY 


—2.- STOVE @o. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 


Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
rate. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use), and in 10.000 American Homes. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & C0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boz'-2 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Klegant Murniture, (Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge St, © SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 

mt pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 


ime; pi 
burglaries; saves many steps, and is 
just what every business man and far- 

d have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
es, coll etc., etc. Theonly practicable and reliable 
, ‘hat is sold outright and warranted to work. 
Chance for agents. No jous experience 

culars free, WM, L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.¥. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 


prese 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


rves leather. Makes ladies’ 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPIES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


When writing to Advertisers, always 
Mention this Paper. 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


WITH —— 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY, 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

Wilt this season open their entire establishment 

for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
from which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity ot 
Loston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etec., on 
application by post, to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass 


StanDarD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitinG 
Paper Co., Hotyoxre, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “* SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. he purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soi! till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its ettects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etiectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELIHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or any other water. 
3 O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 
SUBMERGED COMPANY, 
OFFICES, {52s Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, and Treasurer,. 
NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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vi Goop HousSEKEEPING, 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


The new Artistic Cake Frosting Moulds recommend themselves to all 
ladies. See advt. in another column. 


of this egg beater is due solely to its merits. Several millions ar. jp 
use and the demand is as large as ever. A housekeeper never rejec.s a 
Dover Beater ; never parts with it. Whoever obtains one of t)cse 
machines is fully satisfied, and would be if it cost $5 instead of 50 c: nts, 
No other article for the kitchen has ever deserved or achieved as gri at a 
succcess as this. It is the one genuine labor saver. Aside fron its 
great practical merit, it is one of the neatest made and nicest fini- ed 
artic'es in the world. Watches are not made with greater precision, jor 
do they work more smoothly. The Dover Stamping Company, Bos vn, 
are sole manufacturers, and furnish circulars with cuts to all who ask for ¢ 
them. 


HARVEst Excursions WEst.—Now is the “ Merry Harvest Tire” 
when the magnificent crops of wheat, corn, oats, barley, hops, f uit, 
vegetables, and herds of fat cattle, horses, sheep and swine in Illin is 
Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas can be -:en 
to the best advantage. To facilitate the wishes of Kastern friends ho 
desire to acquaint themselves with the vast productive capacities of the 


Mr. E. St. John has been appointed Assistant General Manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R., with headquarters at Chicago. 

Next to food the most important article of daily consumption is a good 
soap. Cobb’s Complexion Soap is recommended for the bath and toilet, 
as absolutely pure and so sweet even in the mouth as to be highly prized 
as a tooth soap. Anyone may test its merits for themselves, as the 
proprietor, Mr. A. H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch street, Boston, Mass., 
offers, for six cents in stamps, to send by mail a sample cake, sufficient 
for a good trial. 

Messrs. Wright & Rich of 167 Chambers street, New York, would be 
pleased to have the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING write them for a 
sample of Roundtree’s Chocolate and Breakfast Cocoa, whtch they will 
send free together with a label of the goods. This chocolate and cocoa 
is made by an old and reliable house in York, England. These goods 


Read advertisement of Dover Egg Beater. The wonderful popula: ity 
| 


come powdered, thereby obviating the necessity of crushing before cook- | West, the management of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rai! way a 
announces that tickets will be sold on September 8 and 22, 1886, to jrin- 
Messrs. Wright & Rich are always ready to send their book, The Island | cipal points in Minnesota, Dakota, Missouri, Kansas and Nebrask: at * 


of Montserat, upon receipt of a two cent stamp. This is a very interest- For further in(or- 


| 
ing. For chocolate ice cream and frosting it is hard to be equaled. | 
| greatly reduced rates, and with stop-over privileges. 


ing work and gives full information of the great industry carried on there, | mation apply to your nearest ticket agent, or to E. A. Holbrook, (‘en- —s 
the manufacture of lime juice, together with pleasing views of the island. | eral Ticket and Passenger Agent, C., R. I. & P. Ry., Chicago, III. o 

APANE | CATHERINE OWEN’s Serial, bearing the above title, which was completed in the last é 

SOAP. § issue of GoobD HOUSEKEPING, has attracted wide attention; and drawn out much 


commendation from our readers, and the desire to possess the serial in a compact 
form, for daily use and preservation, is so freely expressed, that we have de- 


Best in the world for 
Will not | 


JAPANESE 


STRICTLY PURE. 
all FRIC' the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps | 


made mostly of rosin. Contains nofiithy disease-giv- | 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 

revents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
Wra pers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. | 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


cided to put it into a neat pamphlet form, and to issue it at an early day, 
to be sent to all applicants by mail, post paid, on receipt of Twenty- 
Five Cents. This little book will have over Fifty Recipes for 
making bread of all kinds, including Recipes for the prepara- 
tion of yeast, and instructions, which if closely followed, 
will enable any housewife to be sure of always having 


Perfect 


Bread. 


hundre 
ISTORY of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment Mass. New York Office, No. 239 Broadway. ones 
comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massachusetts “4 S. 2 of stor 
as a State, and of the principal Campaigns of the War. Black Stockings, | good: y skill 
By James L. Bowen. That Positively = derclothing, that’ they are equally as lean valual 
OLYOKE, MASss. joney retunded if they do. improve washing. airs 2 
New York Office 239 Broadway. | Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan and Fine Lisle will be Silk finis 

ose ; - to $1.50 per Pair. mail mus accompani y posta! note tan 
| Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 25c. ay ~ oF money order. thiea 
E. W. PECK & CO., =! ju’ THE F. Pr. ROBINSON CO., — 
TINKHAM & ROGERS, | 909 Broadway, New York. 49 West St., Boston, Mass. wr 
ris 
| ving 
‘rosting Moulds, teri 
Bedding, Table Linens, dec. | an any one can ornament cake sire 

| a loaf that wo ut ten dollar- 
No. 430 Main Street, the pattern to any = There ‘ ‘na 
Old Stand of Tinkham & Co, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. sign and marked so that the frosting cannot in 
¥. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. Initial Letters. New ‘book, Agents wanted. Samples sent on rece’ pt of 
| bound in cloth, showing al 
the latest designs, rom | on | INVENTORS’ NovELTY Co., Box 88, Middletow , Ct. Por 
ELEGANT SHAPE, receipt of 25 cents. 
Be sure and give Briges & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle Pr 


HEALTH and ¢ 
COMFORT 


and Outline Silk a@_ (trial. 
Sample 


and in Washing CoLors.) 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 


BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 
Perfectly Combinedin © 104 Franklin St., New York. EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FO! : 
MADAME FOY’S “Our Little Ones and the Nursery. i 
Skirt Supporting > AY & a0 Bound volume of ‘ CHATTERBOX,” The 
CORSET D . O And other publications. 
Special Agents for “‘ DORCAS " Verde 
O DE D Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnishe | for 
FMBROIPER GOO any desired line of advertising. 
ing dealers. D PR Lee & SHEPHERD, 
Price by mail $1.30. = 4 Boston References: & LAURIAT. 
HARMON & 5 On 


CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manazser. 
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D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGY, 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


and FLUID AND SOLID ACTS 
OF THE Bl BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Vaneer, Cz alt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dy=pepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles | 
Whooping Cough, &c. Send | 
-or circular, lention paper, 


Vag HUB RANGE 
COR 


SMITH KANTHONY STOVE Ca 
-Boston, Mass. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
STILLWATER 


LINSo 


ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


lty reason oe its central position, close relation to prin- 
r pal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
{orminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
\ 


nly true middle link in that transcontinental system 

ich invites and facilitates travel pnd — in either 
liveetion between the Atlantic and Pa 

The Nock Island main line and br: ho include Chi- 
liet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
ock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Museatine, 
ington, Fairfleld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West t Lib: 
, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
itle, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthric Centre and 
Couneil Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph 

umeron and Kan: pore City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in ; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in } ; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermodiato cities, towns and ¥ illages, 


The Great Rock Island Reute 
rantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
overit. Its roadbed is y ballasted. Its 
kis of heavy steel. Its bridges are Solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is rerfect as human 
skillean make it. It has all the safcty appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable, Its practical operation is conservative and 
mothodical—its discipline strictand exacting. The lux- 
ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 
All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
tiver consist of comfortabic Day Coaches, magnificent 
Palio an Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, clerant 
Dining Cars providing excelicnt meals, and—between 
Chieago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Keelining Chair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Routo 
\s the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
volis and St. Over this route solid Fast Expre. 
tins run daily to the summer resorts stetunte que 
vcalities and hunting and fi: ground of Iowa and 
innesota, rich wheat fic 1 gracing lands of 
terior Dakota are reached vik % 
sirable route, via Sencea and 
inducements to travelers be 
napolis, Lafayctte ang Counc’ "St. Jore ph. 
tchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
i aul and intermediate points. All« of patre 
‘ pe cially families, ladies and children, reecive fre w 
cials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
courtesy and kindly attention. 
ror Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principai 
cket Offices in tho United States and Canada—or any 
sired information, adcrcss, 
R. Re CABLE, { E. ST. JOMN 
Pros't & Gen'l CHICAGO, Gen, Tkt. & Pass. An’. 


ertown. A short, 
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LADIES J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR 


THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


lode and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


D. EDDY & SON, 


_ROSTON.MASS.USA.  # 


OVER 160,000 IN UsE. 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect | 
Workmanship. 


Slate Shelves. 


Cold Dry Air. 


Economy in use of Ice, 
For sale everywhere. Cata!ogues free on application. 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Maxs. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTE ‘\10OR DRAPERER, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains. Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles. Sash Rods, 
Jpholstery. Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 

ALSO 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
ook like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 


The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield. Mass. 


FINE CARAMELS. 


wholesome article of cor 
that we manufacture th 


HERVEY & 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 


fectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
e genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 


CAKAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. 
to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 
article, except the letters of the monogram. 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


Everything pertaining 


To avoid imitations, ask your 


CO., Boston, Mass. 


O YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Write 
to the Publishers of Goop HousEKEEPING and 
secure territory to canvass for subscriptions. Easy 
Work, Good Pay. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HoOLyoOKE, MAss. 
New York Office, No. 239 Broadway. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickly. and 
etfectively. ne Adjust- 
able ‘lable with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any atieon 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trad-. 
Address C. STEVENS, Mass. 


OFFICE od DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
pimanaserod, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. STEVE 
Dear Sir —You how I like the **Household ” 
Potent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. 
ly, 1 am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
di sen claim for it and more. fom sure you must 
oad with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, W Jhere did you get it? I mus* have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cust 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 
Most truly yours, B. F. BEarpsLEy, M. D. 


LADIES:—Before on a journey, t 


<< sure and have a “SAFETY PACKAGE 


} 
) 


HOLYOKE, MASS. | 


which to carry Shoe My ah other liquids 


with ABSOLUTE SAFET Do not risk 
having the pleasures of you whole trip marred 
by finding. when unpacking your trunk, a lot of 


® ruined clothin simply because the bottle of 

| Dressing, P fectuame, or any other liquid you may 

chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 

j return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 

CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


PORTRAITS OF 


Mrs. President Cleveland, 


The newest and authorized ones, made a few days ago 
at Washington, now ready, and mailed toany ad- 
dress on receipt of price. All are excel- 
lent, and made by the best of the 
Washington Photographers. 


Cabinet Sizes, 35c; Larger, 75c, $1.50 
and $5.00 each. 


Many New and Beautiful 


ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, 
MIRRORS. 


“THE LOST CHILD,” 


J. G. Browns’s Latest Engraved Work. 


ALL THE “ ROGERS’ GROUPS.” 


Card and Cabinet Frames, Picture Frames of all kinds, 
the best in the country. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


350 Assorted Embossed pone and Transfer 
ARD CC Brooklyn, 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 
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THE GROCERY TABLET, 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers Ever Invented. 


The Grocery Tablet 


Is a new and clever device for recording the daily orders 


supplies. 


It is 11 inches long and 6 inches wide; made of fine, pol- 
ished wood, showing a handsome grain, and with its bright 
metallic pegs or markers, presents a very attractive appear- 


fact, when hung in its place in the kitchen or 


pantry it is an ornament 


The idea is simply to “‘ peg up”’ or indicate on this com- 
pact list of household articles, the things that are needed, 
or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes 


Thus, when the daily order for the store is to be made, a 


°c CORNSTARCH, om 
© PowoER, | CRACKERS © 
© cuRRANTS © omances, 
© OURRYPOWDER, | PEPPER, 2 
© was, © pmcoscer © for family 
© (© poraTors, 
© mnoome, @ 
° ° © ano, ance. In 
© CANNED vers, [© Homi, © SALcRATUS, 
2 © Lemons, 
© © the discovery. 
© corres, muTmso, vucear, 


glance at the tablet shows just what is required. 


KITCHEN 


SCENE. 


CAREFUL HOUSEKEEPER TO HER Cook.—‘ Well, Mary, so you want Butter, Eggs, Oatmeal 
and Starch this morning; are you sure that’s all?” 


Coox.—* Yes ’m that’s all. 


Since the tablet has hung in the kitchen there’s been no trouble 


about knowing just what’s wanted every morning, for I always put a feg in as soon as I find any- 


thing running low.” 


HousEKEEPER.—* Well, this thing does save time and bother. 
It’s cheap at any price for a well regulated family. 


it’s a wonder it had not been invented before ! 


My son says it’s the “ jolliest ” thing ever invented. 


It’s so simple and convenient, 


I suppose he has had some experience in 


running to the store half a dozen times in a day for one thing at a time.” 


Cook.—"‘I suppose you mean to give me a hint about the way I used to be wanting things so 
frequent, but there’ll be no more of that, with this tablet looking at me all the time. 


ILOUSEKEEPER.—“ No, I think not.”’ 


Price, 50 Cents, post-paid. 
Address, THE TABLET COMPANY, 202 Broadway, New York. 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 

. TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with10 and #12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 

s WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 

D or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 

jhite Dinner Sets of SES with $20 or- 

. Send us your address and mention this paper; 


THE GREAT CH 


ill mail you our Club Book containinga complete 
mium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


’ 10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Clean and healthful as 

1 we eat. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend it as the 
choicest of all soaps.Every 
one should test its merits, 
Sample Cake for 6c, in stamps. 
A. Ht. COBB, Manufr., No, 33 
Bat’ymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


\AYW SOAP 4 
‘FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 


Type setting, etc., easy, 
diated directions. For 
usiness, home use or 

money making. For old 

4or young. Send 2 stamps 

/ for catalogue of Presses, 

Type, Paper, Cards, &c., 

to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


CARD PRESS $3.00 
CIRCULAR SIZE$8.5 
NEWSPAPER “ $44 %¢] 


EDITIONS, 
SHORT-HAND 
| For Self-Instruction, $1.50. ‘The Great 
| @% Moon Hoax, engraved shorthand, $1.50. 
Dictionary (in preparation), $2.25. Correction of Ex- 
ercises by mail, ie. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


KIDDER'S PASTILES 


Charlestown, Mass. 


COMBINGS made up into a Fine Switch for One 
Dollar. IM\lustrated Circular, show- 
ing latest style of wearing the hair. FREE, 

H. GUGGENHEIM, 303 Canal St., New York. 


Harper’s Periodicals. 
Send for Advertising Rates to 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 
202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
READ THIS: 

Office of HEKTOGRAPH Mrc. Co., 22 and 24 New 

Church St., New York, January 6, 1886. 

Messrs. Herbert Booth King & Brother, 202 Broad- 
way, New York.—Gent/emen:—Acting upon your 
suggestion I inserted an advertisement of one-quarter 
page in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, and am pleased 
to testify that as a result of the first insertion I received 
some thirteen hundred (1,300) responses, a large pro- 
portes of them containing money in payment for the 

lickok Lamp Burner. The subsequent insertions 
have been more than satisfactory. I am delighted with 
the results from advertising in the Harper periodicals. 


HEKTOGRAPH Mee. Co., 
Cuas. H. GREEN, President. 


are the Cheapest 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking +1. ve, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
The Magee stoves, Ranges and Furnaces | aye 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, duc to 
scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 

Our new gcods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
venience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32, 34, 36 and 38 Union Street, 
19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 Friend Street, 


BOSTON. 
WANTED 
- AGENTS CD 


| AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


ousehold treasure and necessity, 
Better and healthier than boiling, 


DUNKLEE’S 
“New Golden Eagle Furnace.” 


THE BEST FURNACE NOW MADE, 


Has all the Modern Improvements. 
A POWERFUL HEATER. 
Giving the Greatest Amount of Heat for the Puc! 
Consumed. Manufactured by 


G. C. DUNKLEE & Co., 
111 and 113 Blackstone St.,. Boston. 
given. Call and Examine. 


| aks. 
ee 
“thie 
| 
“ie 
; = broiling or roasting Wanted byev- 
erybody who sees it. This is a rare 
chance, ¢®~Send for terms at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 
=. « ev 
tok 
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